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THE TREATMENT OF WAR CRIMES AND 
CRIMES INCIDENTAL TO THE WAR 


jb punishment of “war criminals” is the subject of much 
discussion; to obtain a clear view on this question it is, however, 
necessary to consider separately, in respect of their punishment, each 
one of the categories of acts to which the expression “‘war crimes” has 
been indiscriminately applied. 

There are (1) war crimes proper, i.e. the acts generally described as 
“atrocities”, to which belong the “‘violations of the laws of war”’, (2) the 
acts of so-called quislings, traitors, collaborators, and fifth columnists, 
who are, though somewhat improperly, often described as “war 
criminals”, (3) the launching of a war of aggression, which has also 
been called by some a “‘war crime” and by others the “crime of war”’. 
‘These various acts have all been confounded, even in official declara- 
tions, but they have, in fact, little in common with each other and 
should be treated distinctly. 

It is proposed here to recall, in respect of each one of these three 
categories, the happenings of the last war, and afterwards, in a second 
article, to examine the present situation in the light of the actual state 
of international law. 


THE PRECEDENTS OF 1914-1922 

For centuries statesmen and lawyers have, at the close of each war, 
been faced with the problem of retribution. The primitive Roman 
slogan, Vae victis, has long ago ceased to satisfy the public conscience, 
which demands some sort of justification for punishment. After 
Grotius, such justification was found in the principle that, even in 
time of war, any unnecessary cruelty should be branded as a punishable 
crime. Hence the “‘laws and customs of war” embodied in international 
agreements such as the Hague and Geneva Conventions, or in national 
regulations such as the British ‘Laws and Usages of War on Land”’, 
the U.S.A. “Rules of Land Warfare’, and even the German “Kriegs- 
brauch im Landkriege” in its pre-1914 version; thus the doctrine that 
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in war-time anything is permissible was superseded, nothwithstanding 
several attempts made from time to time in Germany to justify total 
war by that other slogan, Not kennt kein Gebot. 

Throughout the 1914-18 war the right to punish war criminals was 
claimed by both sides, and pronouncements upon the necessity of 
justice and punishment were made by members of most of the Allied 
Governments. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George in particular many 
times stressed the need of restoring justice and assuring retribution 
and compensation. As the war was nearing its end the Prime Minister’s 
speeches became more and more vehement; they culminated in the 
manifesto which he issued, together with Mr. Bonar Law, and in the 
December 1918 addresses in which he pointed out that the two first 
objects of the coalition Government’s programme would be: (1) the 
trial of the Kaiser, and (2) the punishment of those responsible for 
atrocities. 

In the beginning of the war the revolting outrages committed by the 
German army during the invasion of France and Belgium in 1914 and 
the brutalities of the occupation caused the British Government to set 
up, under Lord Bryce, a Commission to investigate and report upon the 
alleged facts. Similar Commissions were set up in other Allied coun- 
tries during and after the great war, such as the French Commission 
that was presided over by M. Payelle and the Inter-Allied Commission 
that functioned in Serbia; even Germany instituted a Commission to 
the same effect. 

The question of the ways and means by which that object could be 
achieved was, however, overlooked by all the Allies until the very last 
minute; on Nov. 6, 1918 the imminence of the Armistice caused the 
British Government to appoint a Commission, under Sir John Mac- 
donnell, to inquire into the breaches of the laws of war, and to propose 
a suitable machinery. The report which was issued by this Commission, 
and which is sometimes called the “Petersen Report”’, is not available 
for public use, as it is still on the “‘secret” list; however, it is commonly 
believed that that document served as a basis for the discussions of the 
Inter-Allied Commission which was instituted three months later to 
examine the responsibilities of the authors of the War and the Enforce- 
ment of Penalties (see below) and that the conclusions of both Com- 
missions were substantially alike. The wording of some of the Inter- 
Allied Commission’s recommendations suggests, however, that a proposal 
to bring all war crimes before one Inter-Allied Court was made, poss- 
ibly by the British Commission. 

With a view to what precedes it is surprising that in the Armistice 
terms of Nov. 11, 1918 no provisions were made to allow for a speedy 
trial of the accused. On the contrary, in Art. 6 of the French text, 
which is the original one, it was stated that ‘personne ne sera poursuiv! 
pour délits de participation a des mesures de guerre antérieures a la 
signature de l’armistice’, which was erroneously translated as: ‘no 
person shall be prosecuted for participation in military measures prior 
to the signature of the Armistice’. By overlooking the word “‘délits” 
he translator had turned the French text into a platitude, and on 
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Nov. 12 The Times, departing for once from its exactitude in printing 
oficial documents, left out the whole sentence from what it described 
as the full text of the Armistice terms,’ so that the provision in 
question escaped public notice and criticism. Whereas the real 
purpose of that clause was that in the occupied Rhineland arrests 
and trials for war crimes should be postponed until the signature 
of the Peace Treaty, it seems to have been interpreted as meaning that 
prisoners of war accused of war crimes could not even be kept in custody, 
for some accused who were being held for trial were liberated. For 
instance, the German Captain Kiesewetter, who had been captured 
with his U-boat, charged with the sinking of the British hospital ship 
Glenart Castle and imprisoned in the Tower, was actually released 
after 80 days and allowed to go back to Germany in the summer of 1919. 
Papers showing clear evidence of his guilt were found before he left 
England; nevertheless he was allowed to proceed home, via Spain, 
under a safe-conduct, together with other Germans. Afterwards, the 
ambiguity of the Armistice terms seems to have been cleared up, for 
the First Lord of the Admiralty announced in October, 1919 that it 
was the intention of the Government to demand that Kiesewetter be 
sent back to London for trial. 

The next step was taken on Jan. 25, 1919, when the Preliminary 
Peace Conference decided to “create, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the responsibilities relating to the war, a commission composed of 
fifteen members, two to be named by each of the Great Powers (The 
U.S.A., British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan) and five elected 
from among the Powers with special interests.” 

The Commission was charged to inquire into and report upon 
the following points: 

“The facts as to breaches of the laws and customs of war committed 
by the forces of the German Empire and their Allies, on land, on sea, 
and in the air. 

‘The degree of responsibility for these offences attaching to particular 
members of the enemy forces, including members of the General Staffs 
and other individuals, however highly placed. 

“The constitution and procedure of a tribunal appropriate for the 
trial of these offences; 

‘Any other matters cognate or ancillary to the above which may arise 
in the course of the inquiry, and which the Commission finds it useful 
and relevant to take into consideration.” 

The Commission on the Responsibility of the Authors of the War 
and on Enforcement of Penalties, also known as the ‘““Commission of 
Fifteen” drafted a list (not exhaustive) of the violations of the laws and 
customs of war, and recommended that the accused be tried irrespective 
of rank or position, that of head of a State included. It went on to 
advocate that the trials of persons accused of such violations should be 
held by each belligerent in his own courts, military or civil, rather 
than by a single ad hoc tribunal. These courts would be able to try the 

1The omission was from the English translation, not from a reprint of the 
French text. 
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incriminated persons according to their own procedure, and the 
complication and delay which would arise if all such cases were to be 
brought before a single tribunal would be in this way avoided. 

There remained, however, in the Commission’s opinion, four 
categories of charges in respect of which trials by domestic courts 
were not advisable: 

“(a) Against persons belonging to enemy countries who have com- 
mitted outrages against a number of civilians and soldiers of several 
Allied Nations, such as outrages committed in prison camps where 
prisoners of war of several nations were congregated, or the crime of 
forced labour in mines where prisoners of more than one nationality 
were forced to work; 

“(b) Against persons of authority, belonging to enemy countries, 
whose orders were executed not only in one area or on one battle 
front, but whose orders affected the conduct of operations against 
several of the Allied armies; 

“(c) Against all authorities, civil or military, belonging to enemy 
countries, however high their position may have been, without dis- 
tinction of rank, including the heads of States, who ordered or, with 
knowledge thereof and with power to intervene, abstained from 
preventing or taking measures to prevent, putting an end to or repres- 
sing, violations of the laws or customs of war (it being understood that 
no such abstention should constitute a defence for the actual per- 
petrators); 

“(d) Against such other persons belonging to enemy countries as, 
having regard to the character of the offence or the law of any belli- 
gerent country, it may be considered advisable not to proceed before a 
court other than the high tribunal hereafter referred to.” 

For the trial of outrages falling under these four categories the 
Commission considered that the institution of a high tribunal was 
essential. This tribunal was to be composed of 22 members, three 
appointed by each of the Big Five (U.S.A., Britain, France, Italy, and 
Japan) and one by each of the Governments of Belgium, Greece, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serbia, and Czechoslovakia. A prosecuting 
Commission of five members was to be charged with the duty of 
selecting the cases for trial and conducting the prosecution, and the 
law to be applied was “the principles of the law of nations as they 
result from the usages established among civilized peoples, from the 
laws of humanity, and from the dictates of public conscience”’. 

The Commission also recommended measures to ensure the delivery 
and the identification of the accused, and the transmission to the Allies 
of information, reports, orders, and log books. Finally, it recommended 
that adjustments be made to each domestic law as might be necessary 
to support the jurisdiction of the international court, and that the 
neutrals be approached jointly by the Big Five with a view to obtaining 
the surrender of the accused. 

These recommendations were carried by a majority of the members: 
the only dissenting members were the Americans and the Japanese. 
The latter, however, were prepared to accept the whole scheme, 
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provided that one or two provisions be dropped (such as the liability 
of heads of States). The two American members (Rob. Lansing and J. B. 
Scott) also objected to the provision concerning the trial of heads of 
States, neither could they agree with the provision concerning the 
“laws of humanity’’, which they considered too vague, and they pro- 
posed the institution of a new “Committee of Inquiry”. This would 
have postponed the whole question indefinitely, so the Commission 
refused to agree to it, and forwarded the report to the Preliminary 
Peace Conference on March 29, 1919. 

Perplexed by the complexity of the question, the negotiators of the 
Peace Treaty tried to evade it by inviting the German Government to 
prosecute, try, and punish by means of its own Courts its nationals 
accused of war crimes, but this proposal met with a flat refusal, to the 
great disappointment of several German publicists. 

On June 28 the Versailles Treaty was signed: it formally sanctioned 
the principle that any persons (civilians or members of the Armed 
Forces) accused of violations of the laws of war could be tried and 
punished for such violations by the courts of the adversary. The 
authors of the Treaty accepted the main lines of the recommendations 
of ihe Commission of Fifteen, and these were embodied in Articles 228 
to 230. (The text of these appears on page 102.) However, in disre gard 
of the existing systems of most Continental countries, they restricted 
to the military courts (either domestic or inter-allied) the jurisdiction to 
try the offenders. 

It is possible that if they had seen any likelihood of punishment 
being imposed in this way some of the Continental Allies would have 
brought to their legislation the alterations needed for the operation of 
Articles 228-229. It is, however, a fact that not one of them attempted 
any such modification, and this is significant, maybe, of some lack of 
confidence in the issue. 

The Germans, on their side, were not slow in finding out the difficul- 
ties in which the lack of preparation of suitable machinery had placed 
the Allies, and on hearing that lists of war offenders were beingc ompiled 
and realizing that the giving of some sort of satisfaction to public 
opinion in Allied countries could not be avoided, they speedily arranged 
for the trial of war criminals at home, and in December, 1919 a law 
was passed, conferring upon the Supreme Court of the Reich at Leipzig 
jurisdiction to try these persons. On Jan 25, 1920 the German Govern- 
ment informed the Allies that they had organized the machinery to 
deal with their criminals themselves, but no reply was given. Mean- 
while the Allies had been actively preparing their lists. The first were 
deemed too comprehensive, so they were reduced, and on Feb. 3, 1920, 
the final list was forwarded to Baron von Lersner, President of the Ger- 
man Delegation in Paris. It comprised nearly goo persons, 97 of whom 
were demanded by Great Britain, 334 by Belgium, 334 by France, 
29 by Italy, 57 by Poland, and 41 by Rumania. It included such names 
as Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Mackensen, Tirpitz, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Duke of Wurtemburg, and Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. When he 
saw the list Lersner refused to accept it and sent it back to Millerand, 
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announcing his intention to resign rather than transmit it to his Govern- 
ment, so Millerand simply sent the list direct to the German Chancellor, 
In reply, the Weimar Socialist Government represented that it would 
find itself in a difficult political position if the Allied Governments 
insisted on the surrender of the accused, many of whom were national 
heroes. They predicted resistance active and passive, and repeated their 
proposal of bringing the accused persons for trial before the Supreme 
Court of the Empire in Leipzig in the presence of representatives of 
the Allies. 

In view of these developments, and to show their goodwill, the Allied 
Governments appointed a Commission to examine this proposal; this 
Commission eventually declared the German offer compatible with 
Article 228 of the Treaty, and it was accepted with the reservation that 
if justice was not administered in good faith and if fair punishment was 
not imposed upon the guilty, the Allies would set aside the proceedings 
and bring the accused for a new trial before their own courts. 

The Allied Governments then selected among the accused the 
names of 45 persons against whom the most serious charges had been 
brought (seven of the names were contributed by the British Govern- 
ment) and this list was presented to the German Government. 

It was agreed that the prosecution and trial of these test cases would 
be conducted by the German authorities, without any interference from 
the Allies, but in the presence of their representatives. 

The test cases brought by the British were of two kinds: three ef the 
accused (Comm. Patzig, Lieut.-Comm. Karl Neumann, and Lieut.- 
Comm. Wilhelm Wernher) were Naval Commanders charged with 
outrages against the Laws of Maritime Warfare; the four others 
(N.C.O. Karl Heynen, Capt. Emil Miiller, N.C.O. Trinke, and Pte. 
Rob. Neumann) were charged with ill-treatment of prisoners of war. 

Many difficulties were experienced: some of the accused disappeared, 
others were residing abroad or could not be traced. Moreover, the 
German Court was not in a position to obtain evidence or gain informa- 
tion because most of the witnesses were residing in Allied countries; 
they had been demobilized, had returned to civilian occupations, had 
scattered over the whole world and were unwilling to testify before a 
German Court, and there were no means of compelling them to do so. 
So it was agreed, at a Conference held at Spa in July, 1920, that the 
Allied Governments should themselves collect evidence and _ provide 
statements to the Public Prosecutor (Oberreichsanwalt) in Leipzig. 
Collecting this evidence was a complicated matter and took a long time. 
At a new Conference which was held in London in February, 1921 it 
was decided that the witnesses who were unable or unwilling to attend 
the trials at Leipzig would be examined at Bow Street in the presence 
of representatives of the accused and of the German Government. 
This was eventually done; the examination took place in April, and the 
depositions were transmitted to the Leipzig Supreme Court, before 
which the trials were opened on May 23. 

Out of the seven above mentioned accused three, namely Patzig, 
Wernher, and Trinke, could not be found and escaped trial altogether, 
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and the only remaining naval officer (Karl Neumann) was acquitted; 
the three other accused were soldiers, and they were sentenced, one of 
them to ten months, and the two others to six months’ imprisonment. 
True, the German Government, impressed with this inadequate result, 
ordered the German Public Prosecutor to take action against two other 
German naval officers whose names, although connected with the 
Patzig case, did not appear on any of the lists: they were Lieutenants 
Dithmar and Boldt, each of whom was eventually sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment, but they were allowed to escape after a few weeks. 
In the meantime the Leipzig Court had dealt with four other test cases: 
three at the instance of the French Government (General Stenger, 
Major Crusius, and Lieutenant Laule) and one at the instance of the 
Belgian Government (N.C.O. Randohr). All were acquitted, except 
Major Crusius, in respect of whom German medical officers testified 
that he had in cold blood shot French prisoners whose wounds they 
had just dressed. He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

Allied indignation with the result of these trials rose to such a pitch 
ihat the French representative at Leipzig had to be recalled, his 
Government notified a strong protest to the German Chancellor, and 
the Belgian Government joined in. Nevertheless, two other generals 
(Krushka and von Schack) accused at the instance of the French were 
acquitted after this withdrawal. As to the Italians, whose Government 
had also submitted dossiers to the Leipzig Court, these cases were just 
disregarded, and no action was taken upon them. In view of this 
deplorable result Yugoslavia waived her right to try Bulgarian war 
criminals in February, 1922. 

In the meantime (Jan. 15, 1922) a Commission of Allied Jurists 
appointed by the Supreme Council to inquire into the Leipzig trials 
unanimously recommended to the Supreme Council that it was useless 
to proceed with further trials. It reached the conclusion that the 
Leipzig Court had not ensured retribution: “in regard to the sentences 
the Committee is,” it said, “of unanimous opinion that some of the 
accused who were acquitted should have been convicted, and that in 
the case of those convicted the sentences were not adequate’’; it recom- 
mended that no fresh cases be sent to Leipzig, that full effect be given 
to Article 228 of the Treaty, and that the German Government be 
made to hand over all the accused to the Allies for trial. 

This stern reproof undoubtedly caused some commotion, but when 
the French spoke about applying sanctions the Germans confidently 
“looked towards England” and tried to organize sympathy in that 
country; on the other hand, on March 5, 1922 in Berlin, Fieldmarshal 
von der Goltz, at a meeting of the Association of National Soldiers, tried 
to intimidate the Allies: ‘250,000 national soldiers, the police, and the 
Reichswehr are in alliance’’, said he, ‘‘and no catchpoll shall hand 
Germans over to the Allies. This the world must realize’. 

A few weeks passed and, as the Allies did not act and no decision 
was taken, the Germans knew that the battle was won. 

In June, 1922 the Leipzig Court decided to proceed with the trials 
in the absence of any allied delegation. The Michelson case was tried 
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and the accused was acquitted. In December a fresh batch of about 
93 cases was brought to trial: among these were Mackensen, Biilow, 
etc....and the rest followed some time after. In the vast majority of 
cases there was no public hearing, and it was not even found worth 
while to ask the accused to attend their trials: the greater number of the 
charges (692) were summarily dismissed, either because the accused 
were “innocent” or because their misdeeds were not covered by German 
law. The net result of the trials was that out of a total of gor cases of 
revolting crimes brought before the Leipzig Court, 888 accused were 
acquitted or summarily dismissed, and only 13 ended in a conviction; 
furthermore, although the sentences were so inadequate, those who had 
been convicted were not even made to serve their sentence. Several 
escaped, and the prison warders who had engineered their escape were 
publicly congratulated. 

The parody of justice was over. Criminals were honoured as heroes, 
and the German people learned that not only could crimes be committed 
with impunity, but that it paid to be a criminal. Future events showed 
the consequences of that lesson upon the history of the world. 


ARTICLES 228-230 OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 


Article 228. The German Government recognizes the right of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals persons accused of having 
committed acts in violation of the laws and customs of war. Such persons shall, 
if found guilty, be sentenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision 
will apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before a tribunal in 
Germany or in the territory of her allies. 

The German Government shall hand over to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, all persons accused of having 
committed an act in violation of the laws and customs of war, who are specified 
either by name or by the rank, office, or employment which they held under the 
German authcrities. 

Article 229. Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the military tribunals of 
that Power. Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of more than 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before military tribunals 
composed of members of the military tribunals of. the Powers concerned. 

In every case the accused will be entitled to name his own counsel. 

Article 230. The German Government undertakes to furnish all documents 
and information of every kind, the production of which may be considered 
necessary to ensure the full knowledge of the incriminating acts, the discovery 
of offenders, and the just appreciation of responsibility. 


WAR-TIME INFLATION 
II. Some Outline Case-Studies 


_ first part of this article described, in the most general terms, 
the nature and causes of war-time inflation. It remains to glance 
at what has in fact happened in a number of countries during the last 
few years. 

What, to begin with, is the general world situation? In every country 
for which information is available, there has been some rise of general 
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price-levels since 1938 or 1939. The extent of this, however, differs 
enormously from country to country, and is not, in fact, easy to measure. 
Official indices of prices—especially ‘‘cost of living” indices—are fre- 
quently very unreliable, especially where “black markets” are of con- 
siderable importance; nevertheless, the collection of such indices 
published by the League of Nations generally enables one to form some 
ideas of the seriousness of the inflation which has taken place. It may 
be useful to classify the increases which cost of living indices (mostly 
derived from the League’s Monthly Bulletins of Statistics) have shown 
between June, 1939 and December, 1943, as follows: 

Less than 50 per cent: United Kingdom, United States, Germany, 
Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Uruguay, Venezuela, and (probably) 
the U.S.S.R. 

50 to 100 per cent: Newfoundland, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Spain, 
Portugal, Finland, Hungary, Norway. 

100 to 300 per cent: Egypt, Bolivia, Manchuria, India, Palestine, 
Iceland, Slovakia, Croatia, France. 

Over 300 per cent: Turkey, Iran, Yugoslavia, Greece, China. 

This classification shows little correspondence between inflation and 
active participation in the war. On the contrary, it may be shown that, 
in Europe, the neutrals have experienced greater increases in their cost 
of living indices than have the principal belligerents, while the neutral 
countries of the Middle East have suffered in this way to a far greater 
extent still. The obvious correlation is rather between the success with 
which inflation has been resisted and the degree of economic advance- 
ment, though inflation has been heavy irrespectively of this where the 
country concerned has been occupied by, or had quartered in it, the 
military forces of another State—either a hostile State (as in the German- 
occupied countries of Europe) or sometimes, unfortunately, a friendly 
one, as in.the Middle East and Iceland. In short, control of the finan- 
cial situation by the central government has proved to be a more impor- 
tant factor in deciding how far inflation shall proceed than the degree 
in which a country is involved in the war. The European neutrals— 
even such an economically advanced country as Switzerland—have 
probably been handicapped in fighting inflation, as compared with 
belligerent countries, by the greater difficulty of imposing controls in a 
country not actually at war. 

In dealing with specific cases, it may be best to begin with some of the 
major belligerents, both on account of their intrinsic economic im- 
portance, and because in regard to them, alone, sufficient information is 
available to make the whole working of the monetary system plain. 
This is, of course, most notably the case with the United Kingdom and 
the United States, for which the change in the money value of the 
national income is accurately known. Between 1938 and 1943 the 
increase in this amounted to 77 per cent here and 128 per cent, in the 
United States. Total monetary transactions appear, however, to have 
increased rather less than proportionately—total debits (cheques drawn) 
rose in the U.S. by 97 per cent, while bank clearings in the United 
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Kingdom rose by only 44 per cent. This lag of monetary transactions 
behind national income was due, no doubt, largely to two causes; in the 
first place, the national income in war includes many more deliveries not 
paid for in money (e.g. food, clothing, equipment, etc. issued to the 
Forces) than is the case in peace-time; secondly, the “financial circulation” 
connected with the stock exchange, the money market, etc., which is 
always a large part of the whole circulation, has not increased very much 
under the prevailing conditions of Government control and of limited 
private investment. This second cause is illustrated for the United 
States by the fact that the (largely financial) debits in New York City 
increased by only 87 per cent over the period mentioned, as compared 
with an increase of 105 per cent in debits elsewhere. 

So much for total payments; what has happened to the means of pay- 
ment? In the U.K., the chief means of payment—current accounts— 
have increased proportionately more than national income and, a 
fortiori, more than the total payments made with them—i.e. by 116 per 
cent. In the United States, demand deposits have increased somewhat 
less than national income (i.e. by 114 per cent) but more than money 
transactions. In both countries, therefore, the “transactions velocity” of 
circulation of current accounts, and in this country their ‘‘income 
velocity” also, has fallen. It should be added that in both countries 
deposit accounts (time deposits) have increased relatively little, so that 
the velocity of circulation of “bank money”’ as a whole has risen, but that 
is less relevant; it is the accumulation of idle current accounts which is 
interesting and symptomatic of war conditions. 

The increase of cash (mainly bank notes) in circulation has in both 
countries outstripped the rise of national income even more decisively 
than has the increase of current bank accounts. Here it rose by 111 per 
cent, in the United States by 170 per cent, between 1938 and 1943. In 
some degree this was no doubt attributable to the fact that wage-bills 
in both countries have increased rather more (proportionately) than 
national income as a whole, for the payment of weekly wages gives rise to 
far the greater pert of the demand for cash. There can be no doubt, 
however, that cash holdings have increased in relation to cash trans- 
actions; there is even more markedly increased liquidity in regard to 
cash than there is in regard to bank accounts. 

In normal times, increased liquidity—in the sense of an increase in 
cash or current accounts in relation to the transactions actually carried 
out with them—has a strong tendency to be associated with a reduction 
of interest-rates, particularly of short-term rates. This association has 
not been very apparent in the U.K. and U.S.A. during the war; both 
day-to-day and bill rates have risen since 1938 in both countries. 
The great increase in outlets for short-term funds in the shape of 
Treasury bill issues, etc. no doubt accounts for this, but the fact that 
it has been accompanied by an increase of both idle cash and idle 
deposits argues a genuine change in the monetary habits and require- 
ments of the community due, presumably, to war conditions. This 
disposition to hold more money in relation to the amount of spending 
done with it, despite a higher rate of interest, seems to indicate that 
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both countries are very far from experiencing that apprehension of 
dangerous inflation which causes a flight from money; the same con- 
clusion is suggested by the fact that the prices of fixed-interest securities 
have risen, and by the smallness of the increase (only 7 per cent in the 
U.S. and § per cent here) in the prices of ordinary shares—a rise which, 
so far from indicating a scramble for assets which would rise in value 
during an inflation, entirely fails to discount the increased earnings 
which some experts anticipate (apparently with good reason) from the 
shares concerned after the war. 

To what extent has inflation actually taken place? Over the period 
hitherto discussed (1938-43) the Cost of Living Index in the United 
Kingdom showed an increase of 30 per cent, and that in the United 
States one of 24 per cent. In the U.K., however, this result was 
drastically affected by the inappropriateness of the index number and 
by State subsidization of prices; the data given in the White Paper on 
Sources of War Finance show that the actual market prices of goods and 
services bought out of personal expenditure had risen by 54 per cent, 
and would have risen by 60 per cent but for State subsidies. A large 
part of this rise, however, was due to the increase of indirect taxation; 
if neither this nor the subsidies had been introduced, the rise in the 
general price-level would have been about 41 per cent. British whole- 
sale prices, it may be added (according to the Board of Trade general 
index) had risen by some 68 per cent, as compared with about 34 per 
cent in the United States. It is evident, however, that these price- 
increases were, in both countries, far from shaking general confidence 
in the value of money so as to produce a flight from cash and fixed- 
interest assets into (e.g.) ordinary shares; it has been shown above, 
indeed, that the trends were all in the opposite direction. 

The position in Germany is harder to ascertain, if only because the 
area in which the Reichsmark circulates has so greatly expanded since 
the beginning of the war. National income estimates, moreover, are not 
available for comparison with monetary data beyond the financial year 
1942-3. In the four years 1938-9 to 1942-3, the net home-produced 
income of the Reich, at market prices, rose by about 74 per cent—taking 
the Old Reich for the beginning of the period and the Greater Reich, as 
then delimited, at the end of it. A somewhat better idea of the increase 
in transactions may perhaps be obtained by adding to the net home- 
produced income of the Reich the transfers of income effected by the 
public authorities and the contributions paid to the German Govern- 
ment from abroad, whereby the increase is raised to 96 per cent. This, 
however, probably over-estimates the increase in the “transactions 
demand” for money in the Reich, since some of the foreign contributions 
to the German authorities never enter Reich territory, and some of the 
expenditure of the German authorities and troops is likewise outside it. 
On the other hand, a certain amount of German money circulates in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, which is not covered by these income 
estimates. It is thus impossible to obtain a precise measure of the in- 
crease in either income or transactions corresponding to the increase 
in German means of payment; it seems safe to say, however, that the de- 
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mand for such means of payment, if it were a function purely of income 
or transactions, would have increased rather less than twofold in the 
period concerned. 

The increase in the means of payment available is certainly much 
greater than this. Between March, 1938 (when the introduction of 
German money into Austria had hardly begun to affect the position) 
and March, 1942, the note issues of the Reichsbank (which compose 
most of Germany’s cash) had increased by no less than 264 per cent. 
Between December, 1938 and December, 1942, sight deposits at the 
five big Berlin banks rose by 123 per cent, and their total deposits by 
130 per cent. That the rise in the deposits of these banks should be 
smaller proportionately, than that of Reichsbank notes is natural, 
since they have not usurped the functions of banks in the annexed 
territories in the same way as that in which Reichsbank notes have 
replaced the national currencies there. 

It is clear from these data, imperfect though they are, that the supply 
of money in Germany has outstripped the growth of the payments for 
which it is required to a far greater extent than has happened in the 
other two major belligerent countries already discussed. This flood of 
liquidity has not been without some effect on interest rates both long 
and short term. The yield of Government bonds fell from 4.53 per cent 
in 1938 to 4.23 per cent in 1942; the day-to-day money rate fell in the 
same period from 2.79 to 1.83 per cent, and the rate on commercial bills 
from 2.88 to 2.13 per cent. These reductions, however, are trifling in 
relation to the cause to which they have just been attributed; it seems 
certain that the propensity of the German public to hold liquid resources 
—especially bank-notes—has risen in an astonishing way. Many causes 
may have contributed to this; the insecurity and movements of popula- 
tion due to air raids in particular. It seems, however, that the represent- 
ative German entertains little apprehension of a fall in the value of 
money, though ordinary share prices have risen somewhat more than 
in the United Kingdom or the United States (i.e. by some 46 per cent 
between 1938 and 1942 and a little further since then). Indeed, price- 
control has been so strict that the cost of living index rose only by g per 
cent over the period in question, and even now stands only about 11 
per cent above the 1938 level. Nor is there substantial evidence that any 
important prices have risen much more than this indicates. Thus, 
there is in Germany a great flood of purchasing-power dammed up by 
the joint operation of the official price-control and the public’s pro- 
pensity to hold cash. If the propensity to hold cash should return far 
towards its normal level, the price-control would need additional strength 
to prevent inflation; if the price-control should be weakened it is likely 
that the public’s faith in cash would be sufficiently shaken to render 
inflation inevitable in the circumstances. 

The countries where the increase of prices has begun to be serious 
present, unfortunately, less complete statistical pictures. In the groups 
where official cost of living indices showed a rise of 50 to 100 per 
cent between 1938 and 1942 it may suffice to mention two countries— 
Portugal and Hungary. In Portugal, the official index even by the end 
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of 1943 stood only 61 per cent above its mid-1939 value, but it is clear 
that this was not representative of what had in fact happened to prices: 
the black market is of great economic importance. Whether the public’s 
propensity to hold liquid purchasing-power has increased very much is 
not clear, (though it probably had), but the note issue had more than 
trebled between 1939 and the end of 1943, while bank deposits on 
current account had increased nearly five-fold. The source of inflation 
was, of course, different from that in the belligerent countries; it arose 
chiefly from the country’s enormously increased exports of wolfram 
and other commodities for which the European belligerents were 
competing, coupled with a scarcity of imports. Indeed, however far 
inflation has gone, it seems that it might easily have gone farther but for 
the restrictive action of the central banking authorities. The country’s 
foreign exchange reserves—mainly in the form of sterling and blocked 
marks—rose from 730 million escudos at the end of 1939 to 13,794 
million (more than twice the total of current accounts and notes in 
circulation) in mid-1944. 

Concerning Hungary rather more information is available, in so far 
as official estimates of national income have been published. There, as 
in Germany, extensions of territory have complicated the issues, but 
statistics are available which refer to the territory in which the pengé was 
actually circulating at each of the dates concerned. In Trianon Hungary 
in 1938-9, for instance, the national income was estimated at 5.2 milliard 
peng6; in the enlarged territory under Hungarian sovereignty in 1943-4 
it was estimated at 16.5 milliard peng6; an increase of 218 per cent. In 
the same time, however, the note circulation had increased by over 
400 per cent, though current accounts (which were only half the total 
magnitude of the note issue) had only just trebled. This discrepancy 
between the growth of bank deposits and that of cash may be partly due 
tothe lower development of banking in the territories acquired after 1938. 
By the end of 1943 the official index of cost of living in Budapest had 
almost doubled, as compared with its mid-1939 level. This, however, 
is far from showing the true price-rise, since the black market, here 
again, was very important. The wholesale price-index had nearly 
trebled, while the most significant indication that inflation was begin- 
ning to affect the general outlook was the fact that industrial share 
prices had increased almost five-fold. Hungary was thus considerably 
ahead of the three major belligerents discussed above on the road of 
inflation. 

Under the pressure of “Occupation costs’ credited to German 
account, inflation had gone somewhat further still (so far as official cost 
of living indices revealed it) in France, before the liberation. In 1943 
the cost of living stood some 109 per cent above its 1938 level, and the 
wholesale price index some 149 per cent above it, while the wage index 
showed a rise of 43 per cent in the same period. How far the effective 
(as distinct from the official) cost of living had risen it is impossible to 
say with any precision—certainly more than official figures would 
indicate. The note issue had increased by 330 per cent, and the (much 
smaller) volume of current accounts had more than doubled; it would 
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appear likely that, in France as well as elsewhere, the money held by the 
public had increased more, proportionately, than the total of transac- 
tions, especially since the latter was so severely restricted by shortage of 
goods. A priori, one would hardly expect that confidence in the value 
of the franc would prove very strong under the trying conditions of 
occupation. Indeed, since the value of industrial shares has increased 
more than five-fold (i.e. more than prices or profits) it seems that there 
has been some pressure to escape from assets yielding fixed cash incomes; 
on the other hand, since the prices of Government bonds had risen by 
about a third (before the liberation) there must have been considerable 
faith in the future value of money—indeed, the absence of general 
price-inflation much worse than that which took place proves that this 
was so. 

As suggested earlier, however, it is when one comes to countries with 
little of the complex administrative machinery of a modern State that 
one sees inflation on the grand scale. The countries of the Middle East, 
have, in most cases, had foreign armies quartered in them, and in all 
cases they have experienced great increases in demand for many of their 
products and severe shortages of imported supplies. Lacking machinery 
whereby the increases of purchasing-power so generated could be 
absorbed, either by heavy taxation or additional savings, they exper- 
ienced far more severe price inflations than have occurred in response 
to the proportionately greater expansions of spending in more advanced 
countries. By mid-1944, increases in cost of living (as compared with 
late 1939) amounted to 121 per cent in Palestine, 162 per cent in Egypt, 
258 per cent in Iraq, 342 per cent in Turkey, 407 per cent in Lebanon, 
and 746 per cent in Iran. For similar reasons, Indian prices were well 
over double what they had been before the war. Unfortunately, relatively 
little is known about the monetary positions in these countries; in 
particular, there is no indication how far total transactions have increased. 
In most cases the increase in notes and bank deposits has been far 
greater, proportionately, than that in retail prices—nearly twice as great 
in India, Iraq, and Palestine, for instance—for real output has risen and 
the propensity to hold wealth in the form of money may have increased 
also. In Turkey and Iran, however, the increase in prices appears to have 
been proportionately smaller than that in the means of payment; it may 
be, of course, that the statistics are highly misleading, but their deficiency 
must be gross if this appearance is false. If it is not false, it seems that 
something in the nature of a flight from money—the essence of run- 
away inflation—may have begun in these two countries. 

The only countries in which a run-away inflation has actually 
occurred in the last few years, however, are Greece and China. In the 
former, the issue of notes by the German occupying authorities pro- 
ceeded to such lengths that, at the time of their departure, the drachma 
was virtually worthless, and had to be replaced by new units each worth 
50,000 million of the old. In free China the war-time borrowing of the 
Government, mainly from the four chief banks, was mainly responsible 
for increasing their note issues from 1,242 million yuan at the end of 
1936 to 3,962 million (in a much reduced territory) at the end of 1940, 
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and to 22,500 million at the end of 1942. Between 1939 and 1941 the 
cost of living in Chungking increased nearly 15-fold; in the same period 
the note-issues of the four banks referred to rose only between four- 
and five-fold. Since a large part of the circulation consists of coin, of 
which no record is available, it would be wrong to draw any firm con- 
clusion from these facts; nevertheless, they suggest that prices were 
probably rising proportionately faster than the supply of money—how 
far this may have been due to reductions in the supply of goods and how 
far to changes in the public’s cash-holding habits being a further 
question impossible to answer at present. At all events, the monetary 
situation in China has developed (though relatively slowly) with many 
of the marks of a run-away inflation; the cost of living already stands at 
well over a hundred times its 1937 value. 

As suggested before, therefore, the conclusion which emerges most 
strongly when one looks at the recent history of inflation, as incom- 
pletely sketched here—especially when one compares it with its earlier 
history—is that inflation is, after all, an easily preventable disease in the 
circumstances which prevail in most advanced countries to-day. The 
forces which debased the Continental, the Assignat, the Greenback, 
the Franc, the Lira, and the Rouble (to name only a few currencies) in 
the century and a half before 1939 are well under the control of the 
modern State so long as its Government is not prevented from function- 
ing by some entirely abnormal cause. (Whether the depreciation of the 
mark in 1922-3 should be included in this gallery of accidental inflations 
is open to debate). In this war, it has been left to the Balkan and 
Middle Eastern countries to suffer from inflation as severe as that from 
which even some of the main victorious Allies suffered in the last; only 
China and occupied Greece have so far suffered the monetary fate which 
overtook the three great defeated Empires after 1918; the success of 
monetary control in all the major belligerents in this war (again, one 
must add, so far) has no parellel in comparable circumstances in the 


past. 
A.J. B. 
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HE Prime Minister, in a review of the war and international 

situation in the House of Commons on Jan. 18, made the follow- 
ing points. (1) Italy. The Bonomi Government had been trying its 
best under difficult circumstances, and without any electoral authority. 
The liberation of Northern Italy with its industrial and populous centres 
of Milan and Turin would have consequences of an unforeseen charac- 
ter. It was very necessary for Britain and the United States to maintain 
close unity in solving those serious problems. He went on, “let me say 
once and for all, that we have no political combinations in Europe or 
elsewhere in respect of which we need Italy as a partner. We need 
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Italy no more than we need Spain, because we have no designs which 
require the support of such Powers. We must take care that all the 
blame of things going wrong is not thrown on us”’. 

(2) Yugoslavia. Relations with that country were guided by the 
principle of ““Government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
set up on a basis of free and universal suffrage, elections with secrecy 
of ballot, and no intimidation”. Britain had no special interest in 
Yugoslavia’s political régime, but was under a debt of honour to her 
Government and people. He counted Marshal Tito among his best 
friends, and hoped that he would be Yugoslavia’s “‘saviour and unifier 
as well as its undisputed master”’. 

An agreement had been reached at Moscow under which Russia and 
Britain would pursue a joint policy in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia in order to avoid friction. In accordance with this policy, the 
making of an agreement between Marshal Tito and the Royal Yugoslav 
Government had been encouraged. Russia and Britain considered the 
resultant Tito-Subasitch agreement as “the best that can be made for 
the immediate future of Yugoslavia’. King Peter agreed in principle 
with it, but made certain reservations. “It is a matter of days’’, said 
Mr. Churchill, “within which a decision must be reached upon this 
matter, and if we were so unfortunate as not to be able to obtain the 
consent of King Peter the matter would have, in fact, to go ahead, his 
assent being presumed”. 

(3) Dealing with Greece his main points were: he had never been 
connected with any large enterprise of policy about which he 
was more sure in mind and conscience of the rectitude of their motives, 
of the clarity of their principles, and of the vigour, precision, and success 
of their action than what they had done in Greece. 

They went there with the full approval of Russia and the United 
States, and on the invitation of a Greek Government in which all 
parties, including the Communists, were represented and as a result of 
a military conference at which the generals of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. 
were equally present. They took food, clothing, and supplies, with a 
small force of troops, which took up positions from no military point 
of view, and were scattered and spread in a number of places on the 
coast and at small points inland where they hoped to be able to pour in 
the largest numbers of supplies as quickly as possible. 

They had made Greece safe for U.N.R.R.A. before the outbreak 
took place. Meanwhile, for 6 weeks or so, the Greek Government were 
distracted by internal divisions and street demonstrations, and all the 
time the Communist-directed forces were drawing down from the 
north and infiltrating into Athens, where they had also a strong local 
faction. These men had, for several years, been supplied with arms 
in the hope that they would fight the Germans, but they kept these 
arms—with others procured from the Italians and Germans—with a 
plan to seize the power of the State in Athens once the Germans left. 

The Greek Communists, who included Macedonian and Bulgarian 
elements, were a very formidable people, with a theme and a policy 
which they pursued by merciless methods. This was to seize power by 
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force or intrigue and make Greece a Communist State, with a totali- 
tarian liquidation of all opponents. While the British were distributing 
food the E.A.M. and Communist Ministers were playing the game of 
the E.L.A.S. bands and of their Communist directors, and while sitting 
in the Cabinet were working in the closest combination with the forces 
gathering to destroy it.. They threw sand into the wheels of Government 
at every stage, provoking strikes, and fighting over every officer in the 
Army which it was necessary for the State to raise—every single 
appointment was wrangled over until the last minute and then, when the 
moment came, and when the mountaineers had got well into the city 
and joined up with their confederates inside, then all the 7 Ministers 
resigned like clockwork. 

On Dec. 4 night he iearnt by telegram that the advancing E.L.A.S. 
forces were within 1,000 yards of the centre of Greek government in the 
Hotel Grande Bretagne, and also, as near or nearer to the British 
Embassy, into which British women folk had been gathered, and it 
seemed that the overrunning of these places was about to take place. 
Nearly all the police stations in Athens and the Piraeus had been 
occupied or stormed by E.L.A.S. forces, some with the slaughter of 
every single inmate. Firing was widespread, and Gen. Scobie signalled 
that a general strike had been declared, and unless full order could be 
restored the situation of the Government would be critical. Orders 
were at once sent to him to take over the military command of Athens, 
and restore and maintain order. For 3 or 4 days, or more, it was a 
struggle to prevent a hideous massacre in the centre of Athens, but by 
the skin of their teeth they hurled the assailants back. 

He arrived in Athens on Dec. 25, and asked the Archbishop to 
convene a conference of all parties. They found themselves united 
upon the Regency, and in their minds at that time there was only one 
man who could fill it. So he (Mr. Churchill) and Mr. Eden, on their 
return, “laboured with the Greek King in order to procure his assent” 
and were successful. 

They did not seek to be consulted about the Regent’s measures, nor 
interfere in his choice of his Prime Minister or in the character and 
composition of his Government. Certainly the Archbishop would not 
have undertaken his responsibilities unless he had been free to exercise 
his own judgment. 

‘‘We should have been very glad to have seen an united Government 
set up”, he said. “We left them to it, with a strong urge and appeal to 
unite and save their country, no exception being made of Communists 
or anyone at that moment. All next day they struggled. On several 
occasions the entire Liberal Party left the room and were with difficulty 
shepherded back into their places. It was absolutely certain that no agree- 
ment to form a united front could be reached and, since then, far worse 
things have happened than had happened before”’. 

Athens was cleared by British troops, but progress was very slow 
because of the care taken to disentangle the women and children and 
innocent civilians, who were mixed up with people in plain clothes who 
were firing. Attica was now free—more than a quarter of the whole 
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population lived there, and “I have not the slightest doubt”’, he said, 
“that in the opinions they expressed and in the views they take, they 
represent at least four-fifths of the whole nation.” 

He repeated that Britain wanted nothing from Greece but her 
friendship. They could not disentangle themselves from Greece 
immediately; not until there could be either a free vote, or a guarantee 
of a free vote under the most stringent and impartial supervision. 

As a result of all these events various alphabetical groups like S.K.E. 
and E.L.D. had subtracted themselves from E.A.M.., leaving now only 
K.K.E. in uncomfortable isolation. He read a telegram from the 
British Ambassador stating that ever since the Germans left the well- 
armed Communist Party had been practising a reign of terror all over 
the country. Nobody could estimate the number of people killed or 
arrested before the revolt in Athens began, but the brutalities then 
increased rapidly, and men, women, and children were murdered in the 
capital in large numbers. Reports from Salonika showed that much 
the same thing was happening there. He also read telegrams from 
British officers reporting on the conditions in which hostages were 
taken and kept in custody, resulting in terrible loss of life, and on mass 
murders of hostages in a suburb of Athens. 

He did not believe, he said, that any of the existing authorities in 
Athens would ever work as colleagues with the Communist leaders who 
brought, as they thought, all these miseries upon Greece, and there 
was a violent feeling throughout the liberated area that there should be 
no amnesty. The Greek Government had, however, been committed 
by him (Mr. Churchill) to the principle of “‘no proscription”’, and that 
meant that no person, ringleader or otherwise, should be punished for 
his part in the rebellion unless found guilty by a properly constituted 
court of personal breaches of the laws of war, or of the private crimes 
for which ordinary felons were punished. This principle had been 
accepted by the Greek Government. But this promise of no proscrip- 
tion, or amnesty, was dependent upon the treatment and delivery of 
the hostages, and no amnesty could be declared while they were held 
in the grip of E.L.A.S. The name of Britain and the honour of the 
country were deeply engaged in this matter, and “‘we could not let it 
be said that we made arrangements for all our people to be saved and 
left anything from 5,000 to 10,000 Greeks, men, women, and children, 
to be carried off to the mountains by E.L.A.S. and its remaining 
associates to be used as a weapon of blackmail. 

(4) War Fronts: Since Dec. 16, 1944 the bulk of the fighting on the 
Western Front had been done by the Americans, only one British army 
corps having been engaged, as against 30 or more American divisions 
The proportion of men engaged was 30 or 40 Americans to one British; 
in casualties 60 to 80:1 . “‘Care must be taken in telling our proud tale 
not to claim for the British Army an undue share of what is undoubtedly 
the greatest American battle of the war, and will, I believe, be regarded 
as an ever-famous American victory”. A month or two earlier, Britain 
had lost 40,000 men in opening the Scheldt. At the time of Runstedt’s 
attack British troops were scores of miles from the scene of impact, 
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and could not have been transferred without causing confusion on the 
lines of communication. Mr. Churchill described the measures taken 
to deal with the German attack as “resolute, wise, and militarily 
correct”, and said that the manner in which F.-M. Montgomery and 
Gen. Bradley had handled their troops might “become the model for 
military students in the future”’. 

F.-M. Montgomery had fought the bettle from the northern part 
of the front, while the American First Army, severed by the offensive, 
was reinforced by Gen. Patton’s troop from the Metz area. But all 
efforts would have failed if it had not been for the bravery of the troops. 
Mr. Churchill announced that Great Britain was maintaining the 
equivalent of 100 divisions in the field and in garrisons, 67 per cent of 
of which were at the front and in contact with the enemy. The losses 
sustained since D day by both Britain and the United States had been 
very low in proportion to the numbers engaged. British and Canadian 
dead outnumbered American dead. After mentioning the measures to 
be taken in order to reinforce the armies on the Continent, Mr. Churchill 
opined that the breaking of Rundstedt’s offensive was more likely to 
shorten the war than to lengthen it. The German plan was to delay 
the Allied offensive in the West before the opening of a further Russian 
offensive. They had paid a heavy price in the attempt, and the question 
was whether they had succeeded in appreciably delaying the Allied 
advance. The British and American interest was to keep the Western 
Front in constant action and, in this connection, fighting in open coun- 
try was more advantageous than incessant attacks on pill-boxes. In 
short, the Germans in their offensive had expended troops which were 
needed to combat attacks from both East and West. He added, 
‘Marshal Stalin is very punctual. He would rather be before his time 
than late in the combination of the Allies”. It was certain that all 3, 
the Eastern, Western, and Italian fronts—where 27 German divisions 
were being held by the same number of Allied forces—would be kept 
in “constant flame until the final climax is reached’’. 

In the Far East, the campaign in the Philippines was a model of 
United States military strength, and a warning of Japan’s impending 
defeat. In Burma the 14th Army had advanced almost 200 miles from 
Imphal, Kohima, and Myitkyina, and 40,000 casualties had been 
sustained. The campaign was necessary in order to acquire the mobility 
needed for the later stages of the war, and in spite of the delay in 
sending reinforcements and supplies necessitated by the prolongation 
of the European conflict, it could be said that Admiral Mountbatten’s 
men had made greater progress than was either required or expected. 

(5) Allied unity and the unconditional surrender policy: The Allies 
needed “‘a moral and intellectual impulse to unity’, and a clear con- 
ception of their joint purpose in order to achieve victory with the least 
possible delay. The same sense of obligation was necessary for all 
parties in Parliament. The unconditional surrender policy was right 
at the outset, and was still valid. Nothing should induce the Allies to 
enter into negotiations with either Germany or Japan until surrender 
was complete, but “the enforcement of unconditional surrender upon 
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the enemy in no way relieves the victorious Powers of their obligation 
to humanity, or of their duties as civilized and Christian nations”. The 
abandonment of this policy would mean discussions with the enemy 
about the details of any future settlements. The recital of their crimes 
might make such a settlement very difficult to achieve. Unconditional 
surrender now would bring to Germany and Japan an immediate 
alleviation of their sufferings. 

(6) ‘Power Politics”: Britain had been accused of following this 
policy, but a definition was difficult to frame. President Roosevelt 
had declared that power politics was the misuse of power, and Mr. 
Churchill agreed with that definition. Britain did not enter the war for 
material gain, nor did she covet territory or resources. She stood on 
her rights, and was prepared to defend them: in return nothing was 
asked for except consideration and respect. Charges of aggressive or 
imperialistic tendencies were untrue, and must be answered. 

(7) In conclusion, Mr. Churchill warned the country against the 
resumption of attacks by V-rockets, jet-propelled fighters, and the 
U-boat menace. He looked forward to the forthcoming meeting between 
himself, President Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin of which he had 
great hopes, adding that he and the Foreign Secretary ‘‘will be present 
without fail at the rendezvous”. 


THE ARMISTICE WITH HUNGARY 


HE principal terms of the Armistice signed in Moscow on Jan. 20 

between the provisional National Government of Hungary and 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States on behalf 
of the United Nations, were:— 

Hungary undertook to disarm German armed forces in Hungary 
and to hand them over as prisoners of war; to maintain and make 
available such land, sea, and air forces as might be specified for service 
under the Allied (Soviet) High Command, Hungary providing not 
fewer than 8 infantry divisions, with corps troops, which should not be 
used on Allied territory except on the prior consent of the Allied 
Government concerned. 

Hungary accepted the obligation to evacuate all Hungarian troops 
and officials from the territory of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania which she had occupied to within the limits of the frontiers 
of Hungary as they existed on Dec. 31, 1937. 

The Government would immediately release all prisoners of war 
and internees and also, regardless of citizenship and nationality, all 
persons held in confinement in connection with activities on behalf of 
or in sympathy with the cause of the United Nations or for racial or 
religious reasons, and would repeal all discriminatory legislation and 
disabilities. 

Hungary undertook to return in good order to the Soviet Union 
and also to Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and other United Nations by 
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dates to be fixed by the Allied Control Commission all valuables and 
materials removed from United Natioas’ territory, and to hand over 
to the Allied (Soviet) High Command all vessels belonging now or 
previously to the United Nations located in Hungarian Danube ports, 
no matter at whose disposal they might now be, for use against Germany 
by the Allied (Soviet) High Command—such vessels to be subsequently 
returned to their owners. 

Hungary undertook to make good losses caused to the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia by military operations and by 
the occupation by her of their territories, but since she had now 
declared war against Germany such compensation would be made by 
Hungary in part only. The amounts fixed were as follows:—300 
million American dollars payable over 6 years in commodities (machine 
equipment, river-craft, grain, livestock, etc.); 200 million to be paid to 
the Soviet Union; and 100 million each to Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. Hungary would also pay compensation, the amount of which 
would be fixed later, to other Allied States and their nationals. 

The publication, introduction, and distribution of literature, presen- 
tation of films and theatrical performances, the operation of wireless 
stations, post, telegraph, and telephone services, would take place in 
agreement with the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

An Allied Control Commission under the chairmanship of the 
representative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command and with the 
participation of representatives of the United Kingdom and the United 
States would be set up to supervise the execution of the Armistice 
terms. During the period between the Armistice and the conclusion 
of hostilities against Germany, this Control Commission would be 
under the general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Command. 

The Vienna Arbitration Award of Nov. 2, 1938, and the Vienna Award 
of Aug. 30, 1940 were declared null and void. 


THE TITO-SUBASITCH AGREEMENT 


HE agreement between Marshal Tito and M. Subasitch, signed 
on Nov. 1, 1944, was published on Jan. 23, 1945. 

The main points of the agreement were as follows:—(1) The signa- 
tories announced their determination to ‘comply with the fundamental 
and general principles of constitutional government proper to all truly 
democratic States”. (2) Until the erection of a new “democratic, 
federative Yugoslavia”, Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch would con- 
tinue to represent their country abroad and in all matters of foreign 
policy. (3) A plebiscite would be held to determine whether King Peter 
should return or not, and in his absence the Royal Power would be 
exercised by a Regency Council, appointed by the King on the proposal 
of the Royal Government, and in agreement with the signatories. This 
Council would take an oath to the King, the Government taking 
theirs to the people. (4) It was agreed, with the full concurrence of the 
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Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation, that a Provisional 
Government should be formed, including Ministers of State for each 
federal unit, until the final organization of the State was established. 
The new Government would publish a declaration guaranteeing 
democratic liberties—‘‘personal freedom, freedom from fear, freedom 
of worship, liberty of the press, freedom of assembly and association”’ 
being specially emphasized. The “Right of Property and personal 
initiative’ would also be guaranteed. The sovereignty of all component 
units of the State would be safeguarded. 

An annex dated Dec. 7, 1944, dealing with election to the Constituent 
Assembly stated:—(1) Elections to the Constituent Assembly would be 
decided upon within three months of the country’s liberation. The 
electoral law would provide for freedom of election, freedom of assembly, 
liberty of speech, franchise for all except collaborationists, and a secret 
ballot. Political Parties, corporations, and individuals would be allowed 
to present lists of candidates, unless tainted with collaboration. 

(2) The Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation would exercise 
legislative functions until the convocation of the Constituent Assembly. 

(3) The Government would be responsible for organizing the 
executive power. 

(4) The Judiciary would be organized on a democratic basis, Courts 
of Justice being independent in procedure. 

A second annex dealing with the property of the King and the 
Regency Council stated:—({1) the King would be allowed to dispose of 
his property while absent. The Royal Estates would be superintended 
by the Regency Council. 

(2) Communication between the King and his Council would be 
guaranteed. 

(3) On the death or resignation of a Regent the King would appoint 
another on the proposal of the Government. 


ERRATUM 


In the Bulletin of Jan. 6 last, on page 11, line 15, for 1918 please 
read 1938. 
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Jan. 16.—Gen. Plastiras, in a statement to the Athens Jmerissia Nea, 
said the Government’s first aim was to create an army worthy of the 
nation, to assure order throughout the country, and continve the fight 
by the side of the allies. ‘““An amnesty will not be granted for the 
rebellion”’, he said, “but to bring about the pacification of the country 
we shall adopt a policy of mercy towards those who, willingly or not, 
took part in it. Punishment of criminals and leaders of the movement 
will be implacable. Clemency will be shown to all who were drawn into 
it but who are not guilty of acts contrary to the common law”. 
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to Greece. 

It was learnt that General Plastiras had sent a message to President 
Roosevelt thanking the United States for its friendship and solicitude 
for Greece, and expressing the hope that she would be able to rely on 
the full and precious support of the United States in the reconstruction 
of the ruins resulting from the long enemy occupation. 

A message was received from President Roosevelt stating that the 
U.S. Government, with its allies, stood ready to assist wherever 
practicable in the rehabilitation of Greece, and he knew he spoke for all 
Americans as well as himself in saying that the recent tragic bloodshed 
had been the cause of profound sorrow. He added that he had been 
assured by Gen. Plastiras’s recent statement that the cessation of 
hostilities would not be followed by reprisals, but by a settlement 
through democratic processes of the questions which led to the civil 
strife. 

F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan arrived in Athens. 

Jan. 17.—It was stated in Athens that a department at British G.H.Q. 
had already been established to assist in the reorganization and training 
of the army, which was to be built up on British lines. 

The Athens police stated that 2,197 houses and shops and factories 
had been destroyed during the fighting and over 15,000 people rendered 
homeless. The occupation of Salonika by British troops was announced. 

Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament, denied reports that 
the powers of the Archbishop of Athens as Regent would be in some 
way limited, and said that both Mr. Churchill and he himself had made 
it clear to the King that in their view the Archbishop must be given a 
completely free hand to deal with the situation as he saw fit. When he 
assumed office as Regent he was assured that the British Government 
would support him to the full in his efforts to end the conflict. Gen. 
Plastiras had accepted office as Prime Minister without making any 
previous conditions, and no promises were made to him by the British 
Government. 

Jan. 18.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the events in Greece. (see 
Special Summary, page 110). 

Mr. Atlee, speaking in Parliament, said the Government gave very 
close attention to all the information available about Greece so as to 
try and arrive at the whole of the facts. These matters were debated 
and discussed very fully in the Cabinet—the foreign policy of the 
Government was not a matter which was left to the impulse of a Prime 
Minister or to the sole discretion of a Foreign Secretary. The trouble 
in Greece had been that, when they had everything fixed up, with a 
Government ranging right through the whole block of political parties 
which was in due course going to have a general election to decide where 
the majority lay, there was a forcible attempt by a minority to seize 
power. 

R.A.F. aircraft dropped large quantities of medical supplies and food 
to British prisoners in the hands of E.L.A.S. 

Jan. 19.—F.-M. Alexander and Mr. Macmillan had long discussions 
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with the Regent, and also saw General Plastiras. The treasurer of 
U.N.R.R.A. and an official of its Balkan mission left Athens after 
investigating conditions and seeing the Minister of Finance. 

Mr. Eden, replying to the debate on Greece in Parliament, said that 
no one had suggested that the E.A.M. movement at its outset did not 
enlist under its banner numbers of men who joined for purely patriotic 
motives, but it was equally clear that from the very early days the leaders 
who controlled it were not prepared to tolerate rivals in the political 
field of resistance. Gen. Sarafis himself at one time tried to lead 
another rival guerrilla band and he was brought in by force to E.A.M. 
and was a prisoner for some time, until he was good enough to be their 
general. This rivalry between E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. could not be 
explained on the ground that E.L.A.S. bands were purely democratic 
and E.D.E.S. bands purely reactionary. He had read the charter of 
E.D.E.S. and would say that it was as near as could be an attempt to 
describe a Socialist heaven; and yet there was this rivalry, largely based, 
he believed, on the determination of some of E.A.M.’s leaders that no 
one was going to share with them the resistance movement. 

There was another guerrilla military band called E.K.K.A. In Feb. 
1944 the British officers in Greece, who tried to hold these warring 
guerrilla elements together, secured a truce, and all these various bands 
agreed to join up and think only about the Germans for the time being. 
But what happened was that a very few weeks later E.L.A.S. broke the 
agreement and attacked and destroyed the E.K.K.A. band, murdering 
its leader, Col. Psaros, against whom no plausible charge had ever been 
brought. So that even before the German withdrawal there were 
unmistakable signs that it was the ambition of E.L.A.S. to seize control 
of the country by force. 

The British Government had never been opposed to E.A.M. be- 
coming the Government of Greece; what they said was that they had 
no right to that position except through the ballot box. This tendency 
to seize power had its effect upon E.L.A.S. itself. There were many in 
the ranks who did not like it, and who began to sec the effect of that 
even before the fighting broke out in Athens, and after the fighting 
began all the more moderate elements of the E.A.M. organization 
flaked away. One result was that when the conference summoned by 
Mr. Churchill took place at Christmas the only representatives who 
attended were 3 Communists, led and dominated by the secretary- 
general of that party. He therefore submitted that in the progress of the 
fighting all the elements except the hard Communist core flaked away in 
disapproval of the policy of the Communist leaders. The Socialists, the 
Agrarians, and the Popular Democrats had all announced their decision 
to break away and had denounced the activities of their former 
associates. 

Mr. Eden then read the manifesto issued by S.K.E. (Socialist Party), 
and published on Jan. 11 (vide Bulletin of Fan. 20, page 70). What he 
had said about S.K.E. applied also to the other two; he could not prove 
this but he knew definitely that representatives of the Agrarian Party 
from Salonika had broken away from E.A.M. and had taken refuge in 
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Athens. After a reminder that the British Government had, for months 
before they went to Greece, laboured to bring about unity in the Greek 
political parties, he dealt with the course of events which brought about 
the break-up of the Government. The Greek (Rimini) Brigade arrived 
in Athens on Nov. 9g, and its arrival was universally applauded by all 
sections of the population. After its arrival the E.A.M. Ministers could 
have objected if they wished, but did not do so; on the contrary, on 
Nov. 17 agreement was reached with the Greek Government, to which 
those Ministers subscribed, that all guerrilla formations should be 
disarmed, and no mention was made of the Rimini Brigade. Later the 
E.A.M. Ministers began to argue that if the guerrillas were to be dis- 
armed the Brigade ought to lay down its arms too, but the other members 
of the Government would not accept this. Still, they wanted to reach 
agreement, and M. Papandreou asked the E.A.M. Ministers to draft 
a decree for the demobilization of the guerrillas in which it was provided 
that a brigade of E.L.A.S. should be retained under arms in order to 
balance the Rimini Brigade. That draft, produced by the E.A.M. 
Ministers themselves, was accepted by all the other members of the 
Government on Nov. 27, but next day the E.A.M. Ministers went 
back on it and demanded that all forces should be disarmed, including 
the Rimini Brigade. The Government refused, but this did not cause 
the final split. That happened on Dec. 1, when the E.A.M. civil police 
refused to hand over their arms to the National Guard. 

The decision that they should do so had been reached unanimously 
by the Government on Nov. 5. At that point the E.A.M. police had 
not been an issue during the negotiations about the disarmament of the 
guerrilla armies. It was also known that the same morning E.A.M. 
were going to call a general strike. It was faced with this that M. 
Papandreou circulated to all his colleagues a draft decree re-affirming 
the Government’s decision that the E.A.M. police should hand in their 
arms, a decision nearly a month old. The E.A.M. Ministers refused to 
ratify the decision, and that night resigned. During the long negotia- 
tions about a truce the E.L.A.S. representatives said they could not 
release their hostages because they could not answer for the actions of 
the E.A.M. police who had taken those hostages. 

As for reports that the British authorities had made arrests in Athens 
a decision had been taken as the result of agreement between Gen. 
Scobie and the Greek Government that “all civilians arrested by 
British forces for bearing arms against us should be released, with the 
exception of those who will be exchanged to fulfil the terms of the 
agreement reached with E.A.M.”. Prosecutions against persons arrested 
by the Greek Government would be instituted only against those who 
had violated the penal code or the rules of war on charges such as 
murder, rape, or looting. The act of bearing arms against the State 
would not be regarded as a crime in itself: there was no question of 
hostages being held either by the Greek Government or themselves. 
A police interpreter was responsible for the story of the issue of arrest 
warrants for E.A.M. and E.L.A.S. leaders, and no such warrants had 
been issued. 
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Gen. Plastiras had only that day confirmed to Mr. Leeper that it was 
his Government’s policy and declared intention only to take action 
against those guilty of crimes against the penal code or the rules of war, 

Mr. Eden said he had never known an issue in international affairs 
where he had been more absolutely certain that they were right, and he 
was convinced that if members could have seen what he saw in Athens 
last time their reaction would be exactly the same as his own. 

Jan. 20.—The International Red Cross announced that the E.L.A.S. 
leaders had agreed to release all the hostages they had driven into the 
hills, except for collaborators with the Germans and persons accused of 
criminal acts. They had issued instructions to this effect on Jan. 14, 
and had also signed the Prisoners of War Convention and given the 
Red Cross full freedom to operate within the E.L.A.S. zone. 

Jan. 21.—It was learnt that the Regent had been informed by the 
E.A.M. central committee, through the International Red Cross, that 
they had appointed representatives ‘“‘to carry out the agreements for a 
solution of all outstanding questions and for a definite solution of the 
Greek crisis”. 

Jan. 22.—Some 300 hostages fromm Lamia were brought into Athens 
in British lorries. ‘The R.A.F. continued to drop supplies for British 
captives. The British trade union delegation, headed by Sir Walter 
Citrine, arrived in Athens. 

Large pro-British demonstrations took place in Salonika two days 
running. 

Jan. 23.—The Regent received the British T.U.C. delegation and 
told them that the investigation they were going to make was welcomed 
by the Government. 

It was announced that Gen. Scobie ‘had sent a message to Adm. 
Voulgaris, the Naval C.-in-C., thanking him for the Navy’s assistance 
in the fighting. (The Navy remained loyal to the Government through- 
out.) 

Jan. 24.—Sir Walter Citrine visited Peristeri, where he saw nearly 
300 bodies of persons murdered by E.L.A.S., and told a representative 
of the paper Vradini that he was filled with horror at what he had seen. 
The evidence was irrefutable, and “‘what I have seen compels me to say 
that it was necessary for us to come here to see the naked truth: as 
naked as most of the bodies lying here”’. 

Jan. 25.—It was learnt that 23 E.L.A.S. officers and 62 Germans had 
recently surrendered to the British at Salonika. 

Sir Walter Citrine told members of the Greek General Confederation 
of Labour that the British T.U.C. would do everything possible to tell 
the world the truth, and to assist them in improving their position. 

An official statement was issued reading, “Statements that there 
are differences of opinion in the Greek Cabinet are untrue. There is 
complete unanimity between all members of the Government and 
Gen. Plastiras’’. 

Lord Cranborne’s statement about the E.A.M. press. (see Great 
Britain, p. 136.) 

Jan. 27.—E.A.M. sent a letter to the Red Cross for delivery in 
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London, Washington, Moscow, and Paris asking that an inter-Allied 
commission from those four countries should be sent to Greece in 
conformity with the spirit of the Allied nations’ war aims. Its task 
would be “to put an end to Gen. Scobie’s intervention, so that the 
people might be left free to apply democratic principles in the country, 
with the creation of a representative government... .” 

Vradini reported that the three ex-Ministers, Prof. Svolos, M. 
Askoutis, and Prof. Anghelopoulos had broken with the Communist 
Party. 

Seven leading members of the Directing Committee of the General 
Confederation of Labour resigned on the ground that they could not 
work with alleged collaborators with the enemy on the committee to 
restore trade union liberties. 

Three British M.P.s who had been visiting the Italian front arrived 
in Athens. Some 1,000 British prisoners released by E.L.A.S. arrived 
at the Piraeus, with 639 Greek civilian hostages. 

The Hellenic News Agency reported the finding of more bodies of 
persons killed by E.L.A.S. near the Athens waterworks, bringing the 
total found in the capital to over 1,000. 

Sir Walter Citrine went to Levadia to meet E.A.M. leaders, and 
brought MM. Kalomiris, Theos, Stratis, and Mariolis back to Athens. 
The first two were recognized trade union leaders and claimed to 
remain the leaders of the movement in Greece. 

Jan. 28.—The 5 E.L.A.S. representatives who had come to Levadia 
on their way to Athens for a conference with the Government were 
reported to have returned to Trikkala (their H.Q.) to discuss with the 
Central Committee the Government’s decision that there should be 
only 3 representatives on each side, instead of 6 as demanded by 
E.L.A.S. They also protested against the attitude of the Regent and 
the Government, charging them with wishing to exclude E.A.M. from 
the discussions and hold them with the Communists only. 

It was understood that the Government wished the peace talks to be 
with the Communist Party, since it was responsible for the disorders. 

The press published a letter addressed by E.A.M. to the represen- 
tatives of the Allied Governments complaining of the part played by 
Gen. Scobie, charging him with supporting the forces of the Right 
Wing. The letter appealed for an Allied committee representative of 
Britain, Russia, America, and France to come to Greece “to put an 
end to the intervention of Gen. Scobie and to allow the Greek people 
to apply their democratic principles. . . .” 

Gen. Scobie, in an order of the day to his troops, congratulated them 
on the successful outcome of the operations, in which they had done 
their duty without fear or favour. The minimum of harm had been 
caused to civilian life and property, though this sometimes caused 
them to suffer avoidable casualties. In a tribute to the R.A.F. he said 
that without its continuous support the troops would have had difficulty 
in holding out, and it was air transport which saved a dangerous situa- 
tion by bringing to an infantry brigade ammunition and much-needed 
stores. 
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Jan. 29.—The right wing paper Acropolis stated that M. Kalomiris 
denied categorically the report that the Socialist Party had denounced 
E.A.M., declaring that both it and E.L.D. and the other parties of the 
Left still supported E.A.M. 

Sir Walter Citrine and his associates were reported to have spent the 
day arguing with a number of trade union leaders in an attempt to 
reconcile the 4 former leaders whom they had brought from Levadia and 
the newly created officials in Athens. Other trade unionists claiming 
to hold official positions also asked to be received. Both sides were 
reported to have declared that the others were the “collaborators”. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over England continued, and damage and casual- 
ties were reported from a number of places. 

On Jan. 16 the 2nd Army attacked north of Sittard, between the 
Maas and the Roer, and captured Dieteren. Next day they made steady 
progress, despite many counter-attacks, and occupied Susteren and 
Echt. In heavy fighting they entered Hongen and Schillberg during 
the next two days, and reached Eisenbruch. On Jan. 20 they were in 
Saeffelen, Breberen, Stevensweert, and other villages, and reaching 
Bocket and Waldfeucht cleared the woods south-west of the latter. 
Heavy fighting, with many counter-attacks, went on round St. Joost and 
other villages north and north-east of Sittard for two days, but 
St. Joost was occupied by Jan. 22. Waldenrath, Obspringen, Laffeld, 
and other places were also taken, and next day, Heinsberg, from where 
the troops pushed on to the villages south-east of the town. On Jan. 27 
Odilienberg was entered, and with the U.S. 1st Army now attacking 
between the Roer and the Wiirm, south-east of Heinsberg, enemy re- 
sistance weakened, and Wiirm was taken. By Jan. 29 British troops 
were well across the Roermond-Geilenkirchen road, and had cleared 
the whole triangle except for a small area in the northern tip. 

In the Ardennes the rst and 3rd Armies were rapidly approaching 
each other, and on Jan. 15 night entered Houffalize from the north and 
south respectively. Hard fighting went on at Bovigny and at Thirimont 
but on Jan. 16 the latter was captured, with Ligneuville, south of it, and 
Noville, south of Houffalize. The 3rd Army made some progress both 
north and east of Bastogne and took Longvilly, Oberwampach, etc. 
both in that area and south of Houffalize. The Germans fought very 
strongly at Bovigny and Recht, holding them against all attacks until 
Jan. 19. 

On Jan. 17 the 3rd Army opened a new attack and zot across the 
Sure and reached Diekirch. They took 828 prisoners, bringing their 
total since the Ardennes battle began to over 16,000. On Jan. 18 they 
reached heights east of the Sure over the German border, and next day 
occupied Diekirch and Bettendorf. A balance sheet of the Ardennes 
battle now showed that Rundstedt had lost at least 120,000 men, over 
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40,000 of them prisoners, and half his armour. The Allied losses were 
ss,000 odd, including 18,000 prisoners. 

"On Jan. 20 the enemy were seen to be retiring, and the 3rd Army 
entered 10 towns and villages, including Brandenburg, and Longdorf. 
Next day Wiltz was taken and Eschweiler, north of it, and on Jan. 22 
the rst Army occupied St. Vith and the 3rd Vianden, and secured some 
high ground along the border of Luxembourg and.Germany. Next 
day they took Binsfeld and 3 other towns in Luxembourg. Several 
places north and north-east of Diekirch were also entered and prisoners 
taken, bringing the 3rd Army’s total up to 19,822. On Jan. 23 they reached 
the Clerf, north-east of Wiltz, and crossing it next day cut the Diekirch- 
St. Vith road, while the 1st Army occupied several places south-west 
of St. Vith after a 2 days’ battle at Aldringen. By Jan. 26 several more 
towns south of St. Vith had been occupied, giving the Americans control 
of the whole of the road from there to Diekirch. On Jan. 28 the rst 
Army made a new attack, and quickly captured Bullange, Hepscheid, 
and Happenbach, north-east of St. Vith, while the 3rd pushing on north 
and north-east of Diekirch, took Bracht, and on Jan 29 crossed the 
Our 8 miles south of St. Vith. They entered Oberhausen, recovered 
Berg, Butzdorf, Nennig, and Wies, and also captured Sinz, 14 miles 
south-east of Luxembourg. 

The 7th Army attacked on Jan. 16 to try and destroy the enemy 
bridgehead some 8 miles north of Strasbourg. They pierced the defences 
west of Offendorf (the hub of the German defence line) and also crossed 
the Zorn river. East of Sarreguemines and round the Haguenau Forest 
the Germans were now very aggressive, and very hard fighting was still 
going on in and round Hatten. On Jan. 18 they were seen crossing the 
Rhine between Gambsheim and Seltz and fanning out into the flat 
corridor between the river and the Haguenau Forest, joining up with 
other forces in the Hatten and Rittersdorf districts. They recaptured 
Sesenheim and several villages and were evidently making a bid for the 
recovery of Strasbourg—they now probably had 12 divisions in North- 
ern Alsace. They gained some ground on Jan. 19, but failed in 3 attacks 
on Weyersheim, 10 miles north of Strasbourg on the railway to Hague- 
nau. Heavy fighting took place at Drusenheim and west of Herrlisheim. 

By Jan. 24 the greater part of the Haguenau Forest had been lost, 
but the 7th Army were back on a stronger line running east and north 
of Haguenau. The Germans now made violent attacks on the flanks of 
the town in order to get across the Moder, and secured 2 bridgeheads, 
but were then held, and west of Haguenau some of their crossing parties 
were thrown back. By Jan. 27 they had all been driven back, and made 
no further attacks for the next 2 days. 

The French 1st Army opened an attack in the Vosges on Jan. 20 from 
St. Amarin, 17 miles north-west of Milhouse, through Thann. By 
Jan. 23 they had cleared the northern suburbs of Miilhouse. Next day 
they attacked the northern flank of the Colmar pocket at points about 
5 miles north of the city, and by Jan. 27 reached Holtzwihr, Jebsheim, 
and other places near the Rhine. By Jan. 29 they were less than a mile 
from Colmar itself. 
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In the air the offensive against enemy rail centies, oil plants, tank 
factories, and airfields was well maintained, but bad weather restricted the 
operations of the Tactical Air Force. Among places attacked by large 
forces of heavy bombers were Ruhland oil plant, Magdeburg tank 
factories, and Dresden and Dessau railyards, on Jan. 16; Harburg oi! 
refineries, Hamburg U-boat plant, etc., Paderborn railyards, Brux oil 
plant (Sudetenland) and targets at Zeitz, Wanne Eickel, Magdeburg, 
and Mannheim, on Jan. 16 night and Jan. 17; Rheine and Heilbronn 
railyards, Mannheim bridges, etc., and targets at Linz and Regensburg 
(from Italy) on Jan. 20; Sterkrade oil plant and Kassel rails, on Jan. 21 
night and Jan. 22; Briickhausen benzol plant, Gelsenkirchen oil plant, 
Hanover factories, and Neuss railyards Jan. 22 night and Jan 23; 
Dortmund oil plants, Gremberg railyards, and Cologne and Duisburg 
bridges, on Jan. 28; and Hamm, Miinster, Krefeld, Kassel, and many 
other rail centres on Jan. 29, by over 2,000 heavy bombers in a round-the- 
clock attack aimed particularly at interfering with the transfer cf enemy 
troops and material to the Eastern Front. Berlin was also bombed on 
Jan. 27 night and on Jan. 29. 

The T.A.F. destroyed very large numbers of enemy rail and road 
transport vehicles both in the Ardennes and further behind the German 
lines. On Jan. 20 they cut at 16 places the line to north Holland on 
which V2 rockets were carried to the launching sites, and made many 
subsequent attacks both on these sites and on stores and communications, 
On Jan. 22 they destroyed or damaged nearly 2,800 vehicles of all kinds 
including 140 tanks and armoured cars, on the roads round Diekirch, 
Priim, and Eisenbach and also bombed rail centres in Germany, a 
rocket factory, and other plant. Attacks on communications went on 
daily, and on Jan. 23 alone 978 transport vehicles were destroyed and 
gos damaged mostly on the road east of the St. Vith-Diekirch line. 
Many trains going east from Diisseldorf were also hit. On Jan. 24 the 
American T.A.F. put 650 vehicles out of action, including several 
tanks, and on Jan. 27 it was announced that since the enemy withdrawal 
began on Jan. 21, over 7,300 rail and road wagons, lorries, and other 
transport vehicles had been destroyed or damaged. That night the rail- 
yards in and round Cologne and Coblenz were found to be crammed 
with traffic, and were persistently bombed. On Jan. 29 some 2,000 lorries 
cars, etc. were caught east of St. Vith, and 690 transport vehicles 
wrecked and 571 damaged. 

The German reports said little about the Ardennes, but claimed many 
successes in Alsace, with the capture of prisoners at Hatten and east 
of Hagenau, where many places were taken “in our enlarged bridge- 
head”. On Jan. 19 they reported the capture of Sesenheim and 
Herlisheim, and further west the capture of a large body of Americans 
at Reipertsweiler. On Jan. 22 they reported the recapture of Hagenau, 
and announced that further north they had broken through the Maginot 
Line on a 25-mile front and forced the Americans back to Niederbronn. 
They also drove them from their positions between Rittershofen and 
Weyersheim, thus regaining control of nearly all the Hagenau Forest. 

Failures of the British 2nd Army near Nijmegen were announced, 
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and the halting of U.S. attacks in the Houffalize sector on Jan. 19. 
Most of the fighting was represented as defensive, with the infliction of 
heavy losses on the enemy. 

London, Antwerp, and Liége were frequently reported to be under 
long-range reprisal fire. 

On Jan. 17 the sinking by E-boats of 2 cargo ships in convoy was 
announced, and on Jan. 22 the sinking by U-boats of 6 ships and 3 
corvettes in the Atlantic. 


RUSSIA 

On Jan. 14 Zhukov’s rst White Russian Army broke through the 
enemy defences in central Poland on a 75-mile front and captured 
Radom, 55 miles due south of Warsaw, and next day took Warka, 
Grojec, and other towns nearer Warsaw, as well as Zwollen, Solec, etc., 
south-east of Radom. Konev’s 1st Ukranian Army was meanwhile 
making good progress towards Czestochowa and Cracow, and on Jan. 15 
alone the two armies captured 200 towns and villages and crossed the 
Pilica on a 30-mile front. Next day Zhukov took Grodzisk, 18 miles 
south-west of Warsaw, cutting the road to Czestochowa, and also 
crossed the Vistula north of Warsaw and entered the city. 

At the same time Rokossovsky’s 2nd White Russian Army had also 
opened an attack on Jan. 14 from its 2 bridgeheads on the Narew, and 
in 4 days’ fighting joined up the bridgeheads and advanced 25 miles. 
They then widened their front to 60 miles and captured Makow, 
Pultusk, Novy Miastow, and many other towns. 

The offensive launched on Jan. 14 right across Poland led to a break- 
through on so large a scale that it is not possible to follow its progress 
in any detail, and a diary of the main landmarks must suffice. 

Jan. 16. Czestochowa taken. 

Jan. 17. Krasnysz and Modlin, near the south border of East 
Prussia, Zyrardow and Sochaczew, west of Warsaw, and Piotrkow, 
south of Lodz, taken. 

Jan. 18. Lodz and Cracow taken; also Mlawa, etc., south of the East 
Prussian border, and Plonsk, on the Vistula north-west of Warsaw. 
New attacks launched in East Prussia, where Cherniakovsky’s 3rd 
Ukranian Army broke through in 5 days’ fighting and took Pilkallen, 
Ragnit, and several other towns, and in southern Poland, where the 
4th Ukranian Army, after an attack begun on Jan. 15 from south of 
Sanok, broke through and in 4 days took Gorlice and Jaslo, crossing 
the Visloka and Dunajec rivers. 

Jan. 19. Tilsit and several towns north and north-west of Insterburg 
taken; also Wloclawek and Brzesc-Kujawski, on the Vistula, and Kolo, 
north of Lodz, and, in south Poland, Novy Sacz. 

Jan. 20. Gumbinnen, Tannenberg, Lubawa, Neidenburg, etc., in 
East Prussia taken after a break-through on a 50-mile front on its 
southern border; also Kreuzburg, Rosenberg, Pitschen, Guttentag, etc., 
after a break through into Silesia west of Czestochowa on a front of 
55 miles. 
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Between Jan. 12 and 19 on the 3 Polish fronts 25,000 prisoners, and 
480 tanks and 1,079 guns were captured, 

Jan. 21. Insterburg, Allenstein, Osterode, Deutsch Eylau, etc., in 
East Prussia taken, and many towns south and south-east of Bydgoszcz 
(Bromberg) including Inowroclaw. West of Czestochowa, Konstadt, 
and Gross Strehlitz, in Silesia, taken, and south-east of Cracow, 
Wieliczka. Some 60,000 Germans were reported killed in 1o days on 
this front (south-west Poland). 

Jan. 22. Bydgoszcz taken, and, in East Prussia, Wehlau, after the 
Deime and Pregel rivers had been forced, and towns east of Tannenberg 
and south of Elbing and of Insterburg. In Silesia Namslau, Militsch, 
etc., taken and the Oder reached on a front of 35 miles. Strong German 
forces reported to be arriving to prevent the isolation of Upper Silesia, 
and very heavy fighting occurred at Gross Strehlitz. 

Jan. 23. Lyck, Neuendorf, and Bialla, covering the East Prussian 
lake area, taken; also Angerburg, south of Insterburg, and Riesenburg, 
45 miles south-east of Danzig. In west Poland Kalisz, after the Warta 
had been crossed, and in Silesia, Oppeln and Rawicz and other places 
north of Breslau. 

Jan. 24. Places south-east of Elbing occupied, leaving a gap of only 
20 miles through which the Germans in East Prussia and Lithuania 
could withdraw. The Germans trying to make a stand on the left 
bank of the Pregel. Goldbach, 20 miles east of Kénigsberg, also taken. 
West of Cracow, Chrzanow, in the Dombrowa coal basin, and towns 
north-east and south-east of Poznan. In Silesia, Gleiwitz, Ostrow, and 
Oels taken. 

Jan. 25. ‘Tapiau, Allenburg, Nordenburg, etc., covering the ap- 
proaches to central East Prussia, and Miihlhausen, Marienburg, and 
Tolkemit, the last-named on the coast, captured, isolating the whole 
province. In Silesia Hindenburg taken, and the Oder crossed near 
Breslau and further down near Steinau. Zhukov’s troops now estab- 
lished on the right bank of the Warta, north of Poznan. 

Jan. 26. Announced that between Jan. 12 and 24 over 295,000 
Germans had been killed and 86,330 captured, 442 aircraft destroyed 
and 150 captured, 2,138 tanks and self-propelled guns destroyed and 
857 captured, and 3,490 guns destroyed and 4,442 captured, with much 
other material. Over 34,000 lorries, cars, etc., had been wrecked or 
captured. 

Jan. 26. The break-through of the permanent defence system in the 
Masurian Lakes area completed, and Rastenburg, Barten, and other 
towns taken. In south-west Poland Sosnowiec, Oswiecim, and Myslo- 
witz taken, and near the Slovak border, Vadovice. 

Jan. 27. Memel taken, completing the freeing of Lithuania. In East 
Prussia, Senzburg and Bischoffsburg, and in Pomorze, Chelmno taken. 

Both Thorn (Torun) and Poznan now being encircled and the Vistula 
crossed. West of Bromberg, Chodziez taken, south-east of Schneide- 
miihl, and north and north-west of Bromberg, Krone, Tempolno, 
Mroczen, etc. In the south Katowice, Kemenowitz, K6nigshiitte, and 
Beuthen (in Silesia) taken. 
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Berlin admitted that the Russians now had 6 bridgeheads on the 
Oder, at Steinau, Brieg, Oppeln, and elsewhere. 

Jan. 28. Rokossovsky’s and Zhukov’s forces now linked up in the 
area north of Bromberg. The frontier into Pomerania crossed, and 
Kreuz, Schénlanke, Woldenburg, and Driesen taken, and Schneide- 
miihl surrounded. The frontier of Brandenburg also crossed, accord- 
ing to the Germans, west of Poznan. K6nigsberg almost isolated with 
the capture of 2 places only 2 miles to the north-west and the south. 
Near the Slovak border Novy Targ taken. 

In Norway, the Norwegian High Command announced on Jan. 16 
that police troops trained in Sweden were now in East Finnmark, and 
that nearly half the Finnmark had been liberated. They were holding 
positions south of the Porsanger Fjord. 

The Germans began on Jan. 16 by describing the situation as serious, 
but not desperate. They emphasized the power of the Soviet onslaught, 
likening the initial attack from the Sandomir area to an explosion. In 
other sectors they admitted the loss of towns on the Narew, north and 
south of Pultusk, and of Pilkallen, in East Prussia. The Russians, they 
said (Jan. 17) had 300 divisions in the field and their great winter 
offensive, in numbers and territorial extent, represented a war effort 
the like of which had never been seen. Zhukov had already advanced 
70 miles from the Vistula and was beyond 'Tomaszow. In East Prussia 
they reported an outstanding defensive success in preventing a break- 
through between the Rominten heath and Pilkallen, made by 25 Red 
divisions. 

On Jan. 18 they admitted the loss of Warsaw, but said their with- 
drawal was not even noticed by the enemy. They claimed the destruc- 
tion of 903 tanks in 5 days’ fighting in E. Prussia and on the Narew front. 
Reporting fighting in Lodz and Cracow next day the press declared that 
it was now a matter of life or death for Germany. Their forces by- 
passed in the rapid advance must fight their way back, they said, but 
were being attacked from all sides and also harassed by partisans. 

On Jan. 21 they claimed very heavy enemy losses on the Upper 
Silesian frontier and south-west of Lodz, but next day again pointed 
out that the enemy offensive, in weight, speed, and scale, was “beyond 
all measure’’. A final line must be, and was, being established behind 
the fighting zones. An emissary of the Propaganda Ministry told the 
people of Poznan that “final victory belongs to Germany, but it is 
unlikely that any of us, male or female inhabitants of Poznan, will live 
to see that proud moment”. They must all understand clearly that they 
who must stay and fight would die at their posts and sacrifice themselves 
for young Germany. 

Defensive successes and the smashing of enemy attacks were recorded 
daily, but admissions of losses of ground were also made. On Jan. 24 
the enemy break-through to the Vistula Estuary was admitted, also the 
loss of Insterburg, but successes were claimed on the Pregel and the 
Deime. In Upper Silesia several places east of Breslau were retaken, 
but next day losses of ground south-east of the city were admitted. It 
was now announced that the Luftwaffe was intervening again, and 
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thousands of aircraft were circling in the skies over the vast battle zone, 
working havoc among the Soviet armour. Poznan was hard pressed on 
3 sides by enormously superior forces, but the garrison were fighting 
back, stiffened by some of Himmler’s élite formations. In Silesia the 
enemy was throwing out tentacles, like an octopus, towards Oppeln, 
Breslau (from 3 directions) and Brieg. Oppeln had had to be aban- 
doned. 

On Jan. 26 they reported that some tanks had by-passed Poznan and 
reached the Brandenburg frontier area, but were then destroyed. In 
Silesia 2 enemy bridgeheads north and south of Oppeln were wiped out, 
but it was admitted that the Oder had been well crossed at several other 
places further down. In Latvia, the enemy were still trying to wipe out 
the German bridgehead in Courland, but were thrown back with the 
loss of large numbers of tanks. The isolation of East Prussia, except 
by sea, was admitted on Jan. 26. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In the fighting in Budapest large numbers of prisoners were taken 
daily, and by Jan. 18 the total was stated to be over 59,000. The whole 
of Pest had now been occupied, and Buda was described as completely 
surrounded by Jan. 21. The Germans made powerful efforts to come 
to its relief from the south-west, and on Jan. 21 recaptured Szekesfeher- 
var, but the Russians succeeded in repulsing all further thrusts. In 
Slovakia Petrov’s 4th Ukrainian Army captured Presov and Kosice 
on jan. 19, and on Jan. 23 Malinovsky’s 2nd Ukrainian Army opened a 
new attack from north of Miskolez and captured Roznava and Jelsava, 
bringing them close up to Petrov’s left flank. On Jan. 27 Petrov’s 
forces also took Poprad, 15 miles south of the Polish border and nearly 
50 west of Presov. 

The Germans claimed a break-through north of the Danube as well 
as between Balaton and Buda, but no further reports were received of 
fighting there. 


ITALY 

Bad weather prevented major operations, though sharp fighting took 
place locally in the middle of the month, especially along the Senio 
river and at points due south of Bologna. Air activity was also much 
restricted, but several attacks were made on railways in the Brenner 
area and in the Po Valley, while Fiume oil refineries, Pola shipyards 
and oil stores, and shipping in the Adriatic were heavily bombed. On 
Jan. 19 it was announced tI 1t the French cruisers Montcalm and Georges 
Leygues and the destroyer Trombe had shelled 2 ports and sunk several 
vessels. It was also announced that Italian troops had now resumed 
their place in the line, and were fighting near Alfonsine. 

The Germans held on firmly to their positions north and north-west 
of Ravenna, especially along the south shore of Lake Comacchio and 
at Alfonsine. 
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PACIFIC AREA 

On Luzon 2 columns reaching Bayambang and Mangaterem joined 
up on Jan. 16 and entered Tarlac Province, after capturing Camiling 
and Catablan, Thereafter steady progress was made southward, 
against varying degrees of resistance. Near Rosario, where there was 
an air base, this was fairly strong, but in general the Japanese made few 
counter-attacks and seemed not to have recovered from their surprise 
that the U.S. landing was not made further south. 

By Jan. 18 the Lingayen airfield was in use. Pozorrubio and Urdaneta 
had been taken, and the Japanese on the Americans’ left flank had been 
forced into the hills, and on Jan. 20 resistance there was described as 
crumbling. The Americans were now 50 miles inland, and next day 
captured Tarlac and high ground near Rosario. 

By Jan. 23 the Americans had the use of 5 airfields in the island, and 
persistently bombed the enemy positions and air bases ahead of their 
advance. On Jan. 25 they captured Clark Field, the chief of 5 air bases 
in and round Angeles, which was occupied, and by Jan. 27 were only 
40 miles from Manila. 

Japanese losses on Luzon were estimated at over 14,000, including 
6,449 known to have been killed. U.S. losses up to Jan. 24 were 657 
killed and 2,301 wounded. 

Great destruction was done to Japanese shipping, shore installations, 
and airfields in Formosa by air attacks from bases in China. In that of 
Jan. 20 240 enemy ’planes were destroyed or damaged, and on Jan. 28 
final figures of recent attacks showed over 300 planes put out of action, 
and 60,000 tons of shipping sunk and 65,000 tons damaged. In attacks 
during 3 days on Canton, Hong-Kong, Swatow, and Amoy by carrier 
aircraft 104,000 tons of shipping were sunk or damaged. 

A statement issued by the U.S. Navy Department on Jan. 17 showed 
that naval forces, in recent actions against the China and Indo-China 
coasts and Formosa, had sunk 130 ships and damaged 260, and destroyed 
400 aircraft. On Jan. 18 the Navy announced that submarines had 
sunk 24 ships (including a destroyer, 4 tankers, and 5 cargo ships) and 
on Jan. 27 21 more (including a cruiser, a large tanker, 10 cargo ships 
and a medium tanker). On Jan. 20 the sinking of 84 ships and coastal 
craft by British submarines in recent patrols was also announced. 

Air attacks were made on aircraft works near Kobe (Jan. 19) by B 29s 
from Salpan; on Nagoya (Jan. 23) where 62 aircraft were destroyed or 
damaged, for the loss of 1; and on Tokyo and Saigon (Jan. 27) without 
loss. Air attacks were 2lso made on the Ryukyu Islands, where 4 ships 
and 25 small craft were sunk and 41 vessels damaged. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
The Japanese withdrew from Monywa on Jan. 21 without a fight, and 
next day it was occupied by the 14th Army. On the Irrawaddy north 
of Mandalay the Japanese made repeated counter-attacks against the 
bridgeheads near Shwebo and a few miles further south, but without 
any success. By Jan. 23 the 14th had occupied Tizaung and Myinmu, 
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west of Mandalay, and Yongbingan, only 15 miles north-west of 
Sagaing. 

On Jan. 21 Indian troops landed on Ramree Island after a heavy air 
air attack on its north-west coast, and captured Kyaukpyu, where there 
was a small airfield. On Jan. 24 a second landing was made at a new 
point south-east of Akyab and a bridgehead established south-west of 
Kangaw, and on Jan. 26 a third, on Cheduba Island, south-west of 
Ramree. 

On Jan. 22 Gen. Sultan announced the opening of the Ledo Road. 
His forces and the Chinese had joined up west of Wanting and reached 
Mongyu, where the new road coming south from Bhamo joins the old 
Burma Road, which runs to the Chinese frontier from Lashio. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Jan. 16.—The Foreign Minister, General Peluffo, 
resigned, in disagreement with the Government’s internal policy. 

Jan. 18.—Dr. Ameghino, the Finance Minister, was appointed 
acting Foreign Minister, and Colonel Avalos, Minister of Agriculture. 
Dr. David Uriburu, a strong Nationalist, was dismissed from his post 
of Federal Commissioner in the Corrientes Province. 

The Government withheld newsprint from the Buenos Aires 
Nationalist paper Cabildo and from the evening paper El Federal, 
formerly the Pro-German El Pampero. 

Alianza, an extreme Nationalist organ, suppressed at the time of the 
break with the Axis, resumed publication. 


AUSTRALIA. Jan. 28.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Sydney. 


CANADA. fan. 17.—The Navy Minister in London. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Jan. 18.—The Prime Minister announced acceptance of the interim 
agreement on civil aviation reached by 38 nations at Chicago. 

Jan. 19.—Decision to continue the Combined Production Boards 
until Japan’s defeat. (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 20.—The Minister of Defence announced that 8,300 drafted 
men, in addition to the full normal quota of reinforcements, had arrived 
in Britain, bringing up to strength the number of reinforcements 
required for oversea service. 

Fan. 25.—The Minister of Defence, speaking at Shaliow Lake, said 
the North Atlantic was alive with U-boats, and ships were being sunk 
daily. 


CEYLON. Jan. 22.—Lord Soulbury, chairman of the Reforms 
Commission (which arrived in Colombo on Dec. 22), opened the 
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public sessions of the Commission and said they came there with 
completely unbiased minds, and their deliberations would be governed 
by the utmost regard for the happiness and welfare of the people. 


CHINA. Jan. 25.—Chou En-lai, the Communist leader, arrived in 
Chungking with proposals for the convocation of an all-party con- 
ference to pave the way for the establishment of a coalition Government. 

Jan. 26.—Mr. Donald Nelson’s report to the U.S. Government. 
(see U.S.A.) 

Yan. 28.—The first convoy of supplies reached China by the Ledo- 
Burma road, after 3 years of blockade. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, in a 
ceremony in Chungking marking the opening of the road proposed 
that it be renamed the Stilwell Road, and the suggestion was accepted 
by the U.S. Ambassador. 


DENMARK. fan. 24.—Swedish reports stated that two leading 
| members of the Schalburg (Nazi) Corps had been killed in Copenhagen. 

Jan. 27.—About half the German garrison in Copenhagen were 
reported to have left for Germany. 


EGYPT. Fan. 16.—In the new Government formed after the Election, 
Abdel Meguid Badr Bey (Saadist) became Minister for Social Affairs, 
Abdel Razek el Sanhoury Bey (Saadist) Minister of Education, and 
Hefni Mahmud Bey (Liberal) Minister for Commerce and Industry. 
Ragheb Hanna Bey (Makramist) became Minister of State. 

Jan. 18.—King Farouk, in his speech at the opening of Parliament, 
recalled Egypt’s loyal observance of the treaty with Great Britain, and 
declared continued support for the cause of the United Nations. He 
felt that his country’s voice would be heard at the Peace Settlement. 
He described the recent Anglo-Egyptian trade treaty as “fresh evidence 
of Egypt’s cordial co-operation with her great ally Britain, and of her 
loyal friendship with the American democracy”. Relations with the 
Sudan would be kept under constant review. 

Eliahu Hakim and Eliahu Ben Suri were sentenced to death for the 
murder of Lord Moyne. 

Sir Edward Grigg arrived in Cairo from Jerusalem. 

Fan. 22.—The death sentence on the men convicted of the murder 
of Lord Moyne was promulgated. 

Jan. 28.—The Prime Minister, in an interim statement about the 
British Chamber of Commerce report on Anglo-Egyptian trade rela- 
tions, denied charges of discrimination against foreigners, and promised 
that there would be none after 1949. He acknowledged the debt owed 
to foreign enterprise, but, while hoping that co-operation would con- 
tinue, pointed out that a little more appreciation of Egyptian national 
feeling was needed. 
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FRANCE. Jan. 16.—Statement about increased allocation of shipping 
for imports. (see U.S.A.) 

The Government issued decrees imposing a 20 per cent tax on al] 
French-owned property held outside the country, and providing for a 
check-up on gold, foreign currency, liquid foreign assets held in 
France, and all assets held by foreigners in France. Some 7,000 workers 
demonstrated before the Labour Exchange at Lyons in protest against 
further electricity restrictions. These were postponed for 48 hours. 

Jan. 17.—In a broadcast on the internal situation, Gen. de Gaulle 
said their Allies had recognized the importance for the victorious and 
speedy conclusion of the war that French industry should take an active 
part in the war effort, and that the French armies should take part in 
the fighting. “Certain adventurous conceptions” about German 
strength were responsible for the tardy beginning of the import 
programme. However, in spite of all difficulties, France was making 
an important, if unrealized, non-military contribution to the war-effort. 

Count de la Rochefoucauld was arrested on charges of directing 
political broadcasts from Vichy radio. 

Jan. 18.—Statement by the Communications Minister on manning 
liberty ships with French crews (see U.S.A.) 

Jan. 19.—Robert Brasillach, former editor of the anti-Semitic 
Fe Suis Partout, was sentenced to death for collaborating with the enemy. 

It was announced by an official of the Foreign Ministry that 3,200,000 
tons of goods would be imported during the next eight months. Since 
liberation, France had supplied the Allies with goo0,000 tons of shipping 
and 400,000 tons of coal, as well as one-third of her transport. 

Gen. de Gaulle announced that 1,300,000 tons of textile goods from 
America would be received. 

Jan. 25.—Gen. de Gaulle told a press conference that, “because of 
geography, common sense, and history French security must be 
established permanently on the Rhine. It is at the same time a guarantee 
of security for Western Europe, and therefore for the whole of Europe 
and the world’”’. He had in mind the right bank as well, which with 
the Ruhr basin formed a strategic whole. The occupation should 
be strictly military: political decisions on the re-drawing of frontiers or 
the control of economy would be decided later by all the Powers 
together. He expected the Allied Powers would welcome this military 
occupation; at any rate he could promise that French forces would be 
along the Rhine from end to end. This did not necessarily imply the 
extension of France’s frontier to the Rhine. 

He spoke with sympathy of the Bonomi Government, and expressed 
deep regret at the rift between two Latin nations, who, he hoped, would 
establish a common policy, particularly in the Mediterranean. He 
judged the outlook favourable for agreement, but said France needed 
an acknowledgement that the Tunisian Convention of 1896, which 
was the only point at issue, should be recognized by Italy as having 
lapsed. He added that there were no Italians in Tunisia. 

As to war supplies for the Allies, he recalled that there was no lend- 
lease agreement yet between France and the U.S.A. or Britain. France 
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had not waited for such an agreement, however, to manufacture tyres 
and uniforms for the Americans. The value of goods and services 
already being provided by France for the Allied armies was estimated 
at 3,000 million francs monthly. 

Yan. 26.—The Minister of Transport informed the Cabinet that 
so Liberty ships of a total tonnage of 500,000 were being released by 
the U.S. Government for French use, and would be manned by 
French crews. A certain unspecified tonnage had also been allotted to 
France under conditions identical with those laid down for Britain 
and Russia. 

Yan. 27.—Charles Maurras, political director of Action Francaise, 
was sentenced to solitary confinement for life for intelligence with the 
enemy, and Maurice Pujo, the editor, to 5 years and a fine. 

Yan. 29.—It was learnt that Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Roose- 
velt’s personal adviser, had spent the preceding week-end in Paris for 
conversations with General de Gaulle and M. Bidault. 

Henri Clerc, a former Socialist-Radical Deputy, was sentenced to 
hard labour for life on a charge of collaboration. 

M. Jacques Maritain was appointed Ambassador to the Holy See. 


GERMANY. Jan. 22.—An announcement was made in Berlin for the 
press that “what is happening in the East now will determine the fate 
of the German people—and the Continent”. In such grim contests 
there had always been crises which led straight to the edge of the abyss, 
and this was the case now: “‘once again depths yawn before our eyes. 
In this grave situation we are fully conscious of the seriousness of the 
hour and what is demanded of us’”’. 

The overseas news agency reported that all private letters between 
any two towns in the country were forbidden, but postcards might be 
sent. It also announced fuel cuts, including that of coal and coke by 
30 per cent, and the prohibition of the use of electric fires. 

Jan. 23.—Berlin radio announced that Hitler had sent his best army 
leaders and his men of steel, Himmler among them, to the focal points 
of the battle on the east front, equipped with full powers. 

The D.A.Z. stated that the country was now overloaded by many 
thousands of refugees flooding into Central Germany from Silesia and 
East Prussia. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the situation in the East was balanced 
on a razor’s edge, and an ironclad hurricane was carrying the Russian 
horsemen to the West. The Soviet penetrations were too deep to be 
dealt with in an improvised way, and it was important that small groups 
should fight to the last. At no point under the utmost strain had any 
sign of panic shown itself, and German morale was as high as ever. 
He emphasized that the offensive did not take them by surprise; 
nobody could have had any doubts about its starting point and direction, 
and there were even indications as to the date. “Yet if we tried’’, he 
said, “‘to explain the reasons for the heavy set-back, we would hardly 
be doing a service to the German people, since such an explanation 
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might lead to the feeling that no counter-measures were possible against 
a superiority such as the Russians have thrown into battle.” 

The deputy press chief stated in Berlin that Germany was faced 
with victory or extermination, and “the proud past of our nation 
will now either go down in a bloody inferno or emerge from a test 
which in hardness and severity the people have never before experi- 
enced. Let them destroy our towns in the West and trample over our 
lands in the East; the German, with his fanatical will to rescue his 
country, is stronger than all destruction”. 

The Forces radio announced that all camps for evacuee children 
(sent from Berlin owing to the air attacks) in the areas threatened by the 
Russian advance had been removed to “‘safe” zones. No camps were 
left east of the Oder, and preparations were complete should a further 
evacuation into the inner Reich become necessary. 

Jan. 24.—Berlin radio reported that during the past few days Berlin- 
bound trains had poured in crowded with silent and uncomplaining 
people from the east. Such vast moves could never be made entirely 
smoothly, but in the main the people in the East had not lost their 
heads, and the refugees streaming through Berlin had not upset work 
and order in the capital. 

Jan. 25.—Hitler issued an order, according to Moscow radio, for 
the application of the scorched earth policy to all the territory 
abandoned in the retreat in the East. 

Reports reached Sweden of rioting in Berlin owing to the arrival 
there of the Gauleiter of East Prussia and of a large number of Nazi 
Party officials. , 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said that they now, abandoned by everyone 
on the Continent, battled alone. If the Russians succeeded the end of 
Western civilization was near. What would happen, he asked, if the 
German divisions in the East were suddenly wiped out? Might not 
Stalin tear up the Atlantic Charter and throw it back at Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill? It was probable that in this case no one in Europe 
would lift a hand to protect the plutocrats. 

Jan. 27.—The whole of the garrison of Berlin was being sent to the 
front, according to Moscow radio, and new Vélksturm battalions were 
being called up and sent to the front without training. Only S.S. troops 
guarding the official quarters of Berlin were still in the city. Swedish 
reports stated that the evacuation of Berlin had begun. Foreign press 
correspondents were told in official quarters that they should leave 
immediately. 

Jan. 28.—Berlin radio reported that Hitler had received Quisling at 
his H.Q. and promised Norway “‘complete freedom and independence” 
after ‘‘the victorious conclusion” of the war, and Norway would then 
assume “‘only those obligations which arise from the necessity of safe- 
guarding the European community of nations’’. 

The Kélnische Zeitung, in an article on the war situation, said the 
danger for Germany was now gigantic, and the next 8 days would show 
whether the collar of liberty or the hangman’s rope awaited them. 
Germany was now sending her last reserves into battle, panic was 
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sweeping the country, and the spirit of leadership among the officers 
and the quality of the Army’s weapons were worn out. 

The Forces radio announced the shooting of the deputy Burgomaster 
of Breslau by a Vélkssturm squad on a charge of cowardice. 

Jan. 29.—Writing in Der Angriff, Dr. Ley said “We shall fight before 
Berlin, inside Berlin, and behind Berlin”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Fan. 16.—The House of Commons Official 
Report contained a table showing that from Sept. 3, 1939 to Nov. 30. 
1944, British Commonwealth and Fmpire forces had sustained 
1,043,554 Casualties, comprising 282,162 dead, 80,580 missing, 386,374 
wounded, and 294,438 prisoners. United Kingdom casualties included 
199,497 dead, and 39,383 missing. 

The Prime Minister, replying to a question in the House of Commons 
said that the Government would not reconsider their unconditional 
surrender policy. He denied that this policy was prolongmg the war, 
and refused to accept the suggestion that it tended to stiffen German 
morale. “I think the House would be overwhelmingly against any 
attempt to make peace by negotiation”’, he said. “At any rate, our 
Allies would be violently opposed to such a course.” In any event, the 
war would be prolonged until unconditional surrender had been obtained. 

In the House of Lords the Minister of Civil Aviation summarized 
the results of the Chicago Conference and the Montreal conversations. 
The 52 nations represented reached a large measure of agreement on 
technical matters, learnt a great deal about the practical and political 
difficulties of air transport, and understood each other’s points of view 
a good deal better than before. Lord Swinton reiterated the British 
desire to see uneconomic competition eliminated, and maintained that 
the possible conversion of transport ’planes into troop carriers was the 
determining factor in the relationship of civil aviation to security. He 
emphasized the results achieved in the field of air navigation. At 
Montreal a Commonwealth Air Transport Council had been estab- 
lished of a consultative nature. At present, its secretariat would be 
the Department of Civil Aviation in London. A survey of all Common- 
wealth routes had been made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a written Parliamentary reply, 
stated that from the outbreak of war until Dec. 31, 1944, Government 
borrowing amounted to £13,975 million, including £3,033 million 
from small savings, and £4,609 million from non-official subscriptions 
to public issues. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia saw Mr. Eden and General Velebit. 

jan. 17.—The Yugoslav Government issued a statement expressing 
unanimity of views ‘“‘on the way the situation is developing”’, and their 
conviction “that the question of the 'Tito-Subasitch Agreement will be 
solved to the complete satisfaction of all parties concerned and in the 
interests of State and people”’. 

The Netherlands Government Information Bureau announced that 
the Prime Minister and one of his colleagues had consulted Gen. 
Eisenhower about relief preparations for occupied Holland. Dr. 
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Gerbrandy said that the inhabitants of the large cities were living on a 
daily ration of 630 calories. 

Replying to a Parliamentary question, Mr. Eden said that all German 
agents in Tangier had been expelled, but that some still remained in 
Spanish Morocco. Answering questions about Italy’s pre-war posses- 
sions, he referred to his statement of Oct. 4, 1944, in which he said 
that the Italian Government “have no right to the return of any one 
of their colonies”. The future disposition of these colonies must wait 
until the end of the war. 

The Canadian Navy Minister, Mr. Angus Macdonald, arrived in 
London for conferences with the Admiralty. 

Mr. Richard Law returned from Washington. 

Mr. L. B. Grafftey-Smith was appointed Minister to Saudi Arabia. 

Jan. 18.—U.N.R.R.A. announced in London that new sanitary 
conventions had been signed in Washington by 19 nations. Their 
object would be to prevent the spread of epidemics during the repatria- 
tion of persons deported by the Germans. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced in a speech that at the 
outbreak of war the Merchant Navy composed 6,722 ships, 2,921 of 
which were lost by the end of 1943. 892 ships were sunk in 1941, 
g,000 convoys had entered or been cleared from United Kingdom ports, 
and between 2,000 and 3,000 ships were now at sea every day. 

Mr. John Balfour, Minister in Moscow, was appointed Minister in 
Washington, in succession to Sir Ronald Campbell. 

Admiral Sir H. M. Burrough was appointed Allied Naval Com- 
mander Expeditionary Force. 

Fan. 19.—Mr. Eden, after a statement in Parliament on the situation 
in Greece asked for a vote of confidence in the Government. A motion 
against the Government was defeated by 340 votes to 7. (For Mr. Eden’; 
speech see the Diary of Events in Greece.) 

Jan. 20.—The War Office announced that ‘“‘assurances on the 
highest level have been given by the Soviet Government that provision 
will be made for the protection and welfare of all British Common- 
wealth prisoners of war liberated by the advancing Russian armies ’. 

Jan. 21.—The Colonial Secretary arrived back in London. 

M. Gutt, the Belgian Finance Minister, arrived in London. 

Jan. 23.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in Parlia- 
ment that two companies were being created to help to finance industry 
after the war, the Finance Corporation for Industry, Ltd., with a 
capital of £25 million, and the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation Lid., with a capital of £15 million. The first would have 
borrowing powers of 4 times its capital, and the second, borrowing 
powers of twice its capital. Both companies would ibe managed as 
units in themselves, entirely independent of the banks. 

Jan. 25.—Lord Cranborne, speaking in the Lords on the wat 
situation, said that as regards Greece and other liberated countries the 
Government were not concerned as to whether they chose Governments 
of the right or left, monarchies or republics, but they were concerned 
that they should have free institutions. Referring to the situation at 
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Salonika he said that when E.A.M. got control there they suppressed 
every paper hostile to their cause by calling out the printers, and 
during that period of operations only E.A.M. papers appeared. No 
attempt was made by the British authorities to suppress them, though 
they daily published the most scurrilous attacks on the British repre- 
sentatives and_on the British policy. The troops were accused of in- 
discriminate slaughter and of starving Greek people into surrender. 
The Prime Minister was referred to as a new Metternich or as a public 
menace, and the Ambassador as the evil genius of Greece. Within the 
last few days the Greek local authorities had suspended publication of 
those papers for 2 days on the ground of danger to the public order, but 
they were now appearing again, and, he understood, were just as 
violent as before. 

Fan. 29.—It was learnt that Mr. Harry Hopkins had recently visited 
London for conversations with Mr. Churchill and other Ministers. 

Return of Sir Archibald Clark Kerr to Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 


GUATEMALA. Jan. 25.—The Government broke off diplomatic 
relations with Spain, according to Spanish reports. 


ITALY. Jan. 16.—Release of 5 warships by the Spanish Government. 
(see Spain.) 

fan.17—The Foreign Minister forwarded to Mr. Churchill, 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and General de Gaulle, the 
resolution of the Central Committee of National Liberation calling for 
a strong national army. 

fan. 18.—Giacomo Acerbo, a former member of the Fascist Grand 
Council, was arrested at Pescara. 

The Government formally repudiated the Fascist Government’s 
endorsement of the Vienna Award of August 30, 1940, and that 
Government’s support and recognition of Japan’s aggressive policy in 
the Far East. Italy would have no relations with any of the “so-called” 
governments in that area, and recognized the Chungking regime as the 
legitimate Government of China. The Foreign Minister disclosed that 
the Government had asked:the Allies to lighten the financial clauses of 
the Armistice in order to prevent economic chaos The meeting of the 
Cabinet was interrupted by university students demanding greater 
Italian participation in the war. Signor Bonomi received a deputation, 
who asked for the immediate closing of Rome University and the 
conscription of its students. 

Dr. Alberto Tarchiani was appointed Ambassador in Washington. 

fan. 27.—The police raided the premises in Rome of the Union 
Proletaria, a supposed Right Wing organization, seizing documents 
and arms. 


JAMAICA. fan. 16.—The Minister of Agriculture arrived at 
Kingston. 
Jan. 23.—Mr. Hudson left Jamaica. 
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JAPAN. Fan. 19.—The Cabinet approved a programme calling for 
an expenditure of 2,000 million yen for defence against air raids, includ- 
ing permanent underground shelters for Government offices, and new 
controls to prevent factory workers from leaving industrial cities, 
Under it the Government was to assume control of all solidly built 
structures. 

Jan. 21.—The Domei Agency reported that the Prime Minister had 
told the Diet that the enemy might attempt to invade Japan, and that 
the country, ‘‘on the dividing line between survival and death’’, was 
faced with the gravest peril since the outbreak of the war. Pleading for 
a unified effort he said that, while the situation ‘“‘does not necessarily 
warrant optimism”’, the enemy’s supply lines were greatly extended on 
all fronts and exposed to attack, and in this fact, he believed, was to be 
found “our golden opportunity to grasp victory”. 

The Cabinet approved a man-power control law as a “‘first step 
towards total mobilization”. It provided for the mobilizing of all 
classes of labour, including students, unemployed men, women, and 
older persons who had retired from active work. 


MALTA. Jan. 20.—The National Assembly met and decided to elect 
a working committee of 12 to frame the Constitution. It received a 
message from the Governor, who said that the promptness with which 
self-government would be granted after the war depended entirely on 
the Maltese people, and that a responsible attitude on the part of the 
Assembly would go far to assure the British Government that it should 


be granted as early as possible. 


THE NETHERLANDS. fan. 17.—Conversations between the Prime 
Minister and General Eisenhower on relief preparations. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Jan. 24.—The Germans were reported to have shot 40 people at 
Putten Gelderland and burnt the village down in reprisal for the killing 
of 2 German officers. 

Jan. 26.—M. Burger, the Minister of Home Affairs, resigned owing 
to personal differences over the line of conduct fixed by the Government 
regarding the cleansing of public life of elements charged with colla- 
boration with the enemy. 


POLAND. Jan. 18.—A statement issued in Lublin said ‘The adminis- 
tration of the capital has been taken over by the Provisional Government 
of the Republic, the lawful Government of Poland created by the 
Polish National Council”’. 

Gen. Zymierski, in an Order of the Day, said that Polend would not 
cease fighting until “the frontiers of the new republic are fixed on the 
Oder, Neisse, and Baltic, and the German reptile is finally finished off 
in its Berlin lair”’. 

The Lublin Cabinet voted 100 million zloty for the rebuilding of 
Warsaw. 

Jan. 19.—The Lublin Government issued a decree calling for the 
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round-up of “irreconcilable members” of the Polish Home Army and 
followers of the Government in London. All armed forces were urged 
to co-operate with Soviet and Polish military authorities in outlawing 
“home army murderers”. 

Marshal Stalin’s message to the Lublin Government, and Pravda 
article on the hostility of the Polish Government (see U.S.S.R.) 

M. Arciszewski, broadcasting to Poland, said that if the principle of 
Polish independence was established every Polish-Soviet problem could 
be solved amicably, and went on: “As a Pole, as one of the leaders of 
the underground movement . . . asa Socialist, and as Prime Minister of 
the Polish Government I hold out my hand to the Soviet Union. I hold 
it out to achieve a lasting agreement, a lasting and honest co-operation”’. 
Geography and history demanded such an agreement. He wished to 
be sincere to the end in his appeal and asked, “Is the country free 
while those who organized and carried out the struggle—the legal 
Government of the Republic, the Ministers inside Poland, the comman- 
ders of the Home Army, the Council of National Unity—are not yet 
free to carry out their duties? A tragic misunderstanding underlies 
the fact that the best of the Poles, who have not ceased since Germany 
first entered Poland to shed their blood in relentless battle against the 
same enemy whom the Russians fight, are to-day called ‘traitors’, are 
called to trial, condemned, and sentenced. Can it be imagined that in 
this great moment of her triumph Russia will brush aside the facts of 
Polish resistance and support a gang of little men who deny their 
reality, who can offer but false names, false slogans, and false promises 
in the place of facts which have already written history?” 

They held out their hand to Russia, he concluded, and did not 
believe it would be rejected. The whole of their programme and all 
that they claimed was the right to true independence, and that meant 
that no bayonet, however crowned with glory, should dictate who was 
to govern the country. 

Jan. 23.—The Government in London submitted a memorandum 
to the British Government suggesting the setting up of an inter-allied 
commission to take over the temporary administration of Polish territory 
till free elections could be held. A copy was at the same time delivered 
to the State Department in Washington. The basic idea put forward 
was that the solution of the Polish-Soviet problem must be based on 
international right, and that vital Polish questions must not be settled 
without consultation with the Government. 

Jan. 26.—Lublin radio stated that after the war “Great Poland will 
have a free and broad outlet to the Baltic in the north, and its borders 
will be the rivers Oder and Neisse in the west and the foothills of the 
Carpathians in the south”. 

Jan. 27.—Moscow radio reported that the War Crimes Commission 
had begun in Warsaw to investigate crimes committed by the 
Germans, under the chairmanship of M. Janosz, Deputy Premier of 
the Provisional Government. 

Jan. 28.—It was learnt that Red Army commandants had been 
appointed to all places on the lines of communications. The population 
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had been told that the Russian attitude in no way infringed Polish 
sovereignty, although co-operation was expected. 


SAUDI ARABIA. Jan. 17.—Appointment of new Eritish Minister, 
(see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 24.—The King of Egypt arrived in the country and was wel- 
comed by King Ibn Saud. 


SPAIN. Yan. 16.—The Government released an Italian cruiser and 
4 destroyers interned at Balearic Island ports. 

Jan. 17.—Mr. Eden’s statement on German agents in Tangier and 
Morocco. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 23.—Gen. Franco, addressing the Syndical Congress, reviewed 
the social and economic progress made under national syndicalism, 
summing up its achievements in agriculture, industry, legislation, trade, 
and public welfare as “‘five years of peace, economic revival, and social 
improvements in the midst of a world at war”. Spanish economic 
weakness was an ancient evil aggravated by liberalism, but “the modern 
revolutions in this world menaced by Communism” had taken a new 
economic and social form such as the son of Primo de Rivera had 
begun to design for Spain. The spectacle of Europe torn by dissension 
and civil strife was proof of the dangers which the most obdurate 
onlooker would at last be forced to recognize. 

Jun. 25.—The news agency stated that the severance of diplomatic 
relations by Guatemala was due to Communist influences in the 


Government of that country. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. fan. 16.—Sir Edward Grigg arrived 
in Damascus. 

Jan. 29.—Students paraded in Beirut demanding that the French 
Government should relinquish control over the Army. 


U.S.A. Jan. 16.—The State Department announced an additional 
allocation of shipping for French civilian use during the first quarter of 
1945. M. Monnet had been informed that the French import pro- 
gramme should be considered in the light of its contribution to Ger- 
many’s defeat. All agencies would co-operate with the French Supply 
Council in the urgent procurement of supplies. 

Jan. 17.—President Roosevelt sent a letter to the Chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee asking for the immediate enactment 
of legislation to compel “‘4F” men to take up essential work, and 
renewing his appeal for a National Service Act. Attached to the request 
was a joint statement from Gen. Marshall and Adm. King pointing out 
the need for Army and Navy replacements, munition workers, and 
ship-builders and repairers. 600,000 fresh troops were needed for 
overseas theatres before June 30, and in the intervening period one 
million for replacements. 300,000 extra munition workers were needed. 

It was announced that Lend-lease deliveries of food and other 
agricultural products in 1944 amounted to 7,272 million Ibs., one-third 
less than those of 1943. 
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The Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Crew, in a speech in New York, 
laid stress on three points concerning the Dumbarton Oaks proposals: 
(1) he United States must profit from past weaknesses on international 
machinery. (2) They must be prepared to use force “not only for the 
common good, but for the future security of our own nation”’: (3) They 
must realize that whatever peace structure was erected would not suit 
everyone. 

President Roosevelt’s message to General Siaseinen. (see Diary of 
Events in Greece.) 

yan. 18.—The French Minister of Communications announced that 
his Government and the Maritime Commission had completed initial 
preparations for manning liberty ships with French crews. 10,000 
French seamen were estimated to be available. 

Crown Prince Olav of Norway arrived in Washington to confer on 
matters concerning Norwegian liberation. 

The War Secretary announced that casualties on the Western Front 
amongst American ground forces between June 6, 1944 and Jan. 1, 1945 
— to 332,912, including 54,562 killed. 

.R.R.A. announcement of new sanitary conventions signed in 
W: idan (see Great Britain.) 

Yan. 19.—President Roosevelt and the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and Canada decided to maintain the Combined Production and 
Resources Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, and the Com- 
bined Food Board, until the defeat of Japan. President Roosevelt told 
the press that the three Boards “have set a model for economic co- 
operation between the United Nations in overcoming excessive 
nationalism and in gaining co-operation between former rivals both on 
the national and international planes”’. 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson arrived in Washington. 

The Director of U.N.R.R.A. announced that the Soviet Union had 
agreed to the use of Black Sea ports and of inland transport facilities for 
relief supplies to Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The British Colonial Secretary, in a speech to the Foreign Policy 
Association, declared that the British, while being unable to share their 
administrative responsibilities with other nations, welcomed co-opera- 
tion and informed criticism. British presence alone prevented the 
disintegration of the greater part of the Colonial Empire, and with- 
drawal now would mean chaos. Any kind of charter or “universal blue 
print” for the Colonial Empire was impracticable, taking into account 
the varying natures of the different territories. Instead, there was a 
universal objective, “the achievement, as soon as practicable, of the 
fullest possible measure of self-government within the Empire’’. 

Jan. 20.—In his inaugural address the President declared that 
Americans of to-day, together with their allies, were passing 
through a period of supreme test for which, if they met it 
successfully and honourably, they would be honoured throughout all 
time. He knew that it was America’s purpose that they should not 
fail, and that in the days and years to come they would work for a just 
and durable peace, as to-day they worked and fought for total victory 
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in war. They could and they would achieve such peace. Striving for 
perfection, they would not achieve it immediately. They might make 
mistakes, but these mistakes should never be mistakes resulting from 
faintness of heart or abandonment of moral principles. 

To-day, in 1945, they had learned that they could not live alone at 
peace; that their own well-being was dependent on the well-being of 
other nations far away, and that they must live as men, not as ostriches 
or as dogs in the manger. They had learned to be citizens of the world, 
members of the human community. 

Jan. 22.—President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Mr. Henry Wallace as Secretary of Commerce and director of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It was learnt that he had 
previously written to Mr. Jesse Jones asking him to step aside, telling 
him that Mr. Wallace had asked for the post and deserved almost any 
service which he believed he could satisfactorily perform. Mr. Jones 
had replied that he ‘‘must accede” to this decision, but that to turn over 
the vast financial assets and responsibilities directed by the Secretary 
of Commerce to a man inexperienced in business and finance would be 
“hard for the business and financial world to understand”’. 

Jan. 26.—The State Department let it be known that for a long time 
it had been receiving inquiries from other Governments on the possi- 
bility of securing credits for reconstruction and development (Reports 
were current that the Soviet Government had asked for credits totalling 
$6,000 million.) 

The White House released for publication sections of the report on 
the Chinese war effort made by Mr. Donald Nelson, who said that 
when he arrived in Chungking in September, 1944, he was disturbed 
by the relative lack of constructive effort, but that, with the aid of 
American experts China had now co-ordinated her economic war 
work for the first time and was throwing her weight into the war. 

As a result of the appointments of Gen. Wedemeyer to the China 
theatre and of Mr. Hurley as Ambassador and of the arrival of the 
American War Production Mission seven steps had been taken, i.e.: 
(1) the Japanese advance was checked; (2) the Chinese War Production 
Board was established, with American deputies to advise on policy and 
operation; (3) the American Technical Production Mission had begun 
work; (4) war production requirements had been financed, with 
4 Chinese Government banks contracting to lend 10,000 million 
Chinese dollars to the Chinese War Production Board; (5) additional 
transport facilities had been allocated to China; (6) shifts made in the 
Cabinet to strengthen the war effort had benefited the conversations 
between the Government and the Communists; (7) steps had been taken 
to improve civilian morale. 

The Senate Commerce Committee, by 14 votes to 5, rejected the 
President’s nomination of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. It 
approved a Bill to transfer the Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
other Government lending agencies permanently from the Department 
of Commerce to a Federal loan administration. 

Jan. 29.—The acting Secretary of State told the press that it was the 
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policy of the Government that Axis leaders and their henchmen guilty 
of atrocities and. war crimes should be brought to justice. ‘‘We in this 
Government know our minds on this subject’’, he said. ““We have a 
definite programme.” 

Visit of Mr. Harry Hopkins to London and Paris. (see Great Britain 
and France.) 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 14.—Pravda accused the Polish Government in Lon- 
don of authorizing their agents to kill Soviet soldiers on Polish territory 
and of committing other hostile acts against Soviet troops. ‘‘ Nothing can 
justify this criminal activity by the Polish émigrés, who have actually 
become accomplices of Nazi Germany”’, it wrote. 

Marshal Stalin, in a message to the Lublin Government, thanked 
them for the friendly feelings expressed in connexion with Warsaw’s 
liberation, and looked forward to the early liberation of the whole of 
Poland. Russia’s agreement to facilitate relief supplies to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. (see U.S.A.) 

Fan. 25.—Marshal Stalin received the British Parliamentary dele- 
gation. The Ambassador to Britain arrived in Moscow. 

Yan. 29.—The British Ambassador arrived back in Moscow from 
London. 


VATICAN CITY. Jan. 29.—Appointment of French Ambassader. 


(see France.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. fan. 16.—King Peter’s interviews with Mr. Eden 
and General Velebit. (see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 17.—Government statement on ‘Tito-Subasitch agreement. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Jan. 19.—Marshal Tito signed an agreement with representatives 
of F.-M. Alexander regarding relief supplies and services by the 
British and U.S. Governments to alleviate distress in Yugoslavia. The 
Yugoslavia Government in London concurred in the agreement. 

Jan. 22.—The Chancery of the Royal Court issued a statement in 
London about the King’s efforts to hasten the solution of the question 
as to how to bring into operation the proposals of the National Libera- 
tion Movement. He was ready to approve any method provided it 
guaranteed full expression of the popular will regarding the future 
organization and form of government of the country. On Jan. 15 he 
had told Marshal Tito and Dr. Subasitch that he was ready to transfer 
the royal constitutional rights and legislative power to the Royal 
Government under the leadership of the Marshal provided that it was 
appointed in a constitutional way. 

On Jan. 19 he readily gave to the Government the requested explana- 
tion regarding his proposal. On Jan. 20 the Prime Minister communi- 
cated to him the Marshal’s reply in which he (Tito) expressed the 
desire to continue to deal with him in a democratic and constitutional 
way only through the Royal Government. By this a completely new 
situation was created. The King appreciated the Marshal’s desire and 
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accepted it, but regretted that he was unable to continue negotiations 
through the services of Dr. Subasitch, having lost confidence in him. 
He had therefore requested his resignation, and told him that the 
Government was in demission. 

Jan. 23.—Publication of the agreement of Nov. 1 between Marshal 
Tito and Dr. Subasitch. (see Special Summary.) 

Jan. 24.—The King sent for Dr. Subasitch for further discussions. 

Jan. 28.—Marshal Tito, speaking at an anti-Fascist meeting of 
Serbian women, maintained, according to the Free Yugoslav radio, 
that all possible concessions had been made to King Peter. “It is only 
natural that the King should fight for his throne. I understand him”, 
the Marshal added. King Peter’s hesitations were not honest politics, 
but maneeuvres designed to foster confusion and civil war. His 
declaration had been greeted with protests. ‘There is your plebiscite. 
The people have carried it out”, the Marshal declared. Ministers who 
were liable to quarrel and cause crises were not wanted in the Govern- 
ment. Instead, there must be men who would put what was important 
before party or personal interests. 

Jan. 29.—The Free Yugoslav Radio reported Marshal Tito as saying 
in a speech that he was convinced that the Great Allies would speed up 
the negotiations in London so that agreement might be put into 
practice. “We are not accustomed to rotten compromises. We are 
accustomed to speaking openly, to saying what we think,” he declared. 

The Royal Government issued a communiqué stating that Dr. 
Subasitch had handed in the resignation of the whole Cabinet to King 
Peter. The King, after accepting the resignation, asked Dr. Subasitch 
to form a new Government “either of the same personalities or enlarged 
by the inclusion of other representatives of progressive democratic 
parties, provided that such representatives are likely to contribute to the 
realization of the Agreement concluded with the National Liberation 
Committee”. This Government’s duty would be to put the Agreement 
into effect, taking into consideration the points contained in the King’s 
statement of Jan. 11, 1945. ““The purpose of all these actions, both of 
the King and of the Royal Government”’, the communiqué went on, “is 
to carry out the Agreement in the best possible way, meeting all the 
aspirations of the people for the best organization of a democratic, 
federal Yugoslavia, towards which so many sacrifices have been made”. 

Dr. Subasitch reconstituted the Government, with himself as Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, and War Minister, Dr. Mirusitch as 
Minister of Communications, Justice, and Education; M. Kosanovitch, 
Minister of the Interior, Health, Social Welfare, and Public Works; 
Dr. Sutej, Minister of Finance, Commerce, Industry, and Posts and 
Telegraphs; and Dr. Vukosavljevitch, Minister of Agriculture, Supplics, 
Forests and Mines. The communiqué ended: “‘to facilitate the realization 
of the Agreement, the King has decided to transfer the Royal Power to 
a Regency Council chosen and appointed by his Majesty by Royal 


Decree”’. 
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